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OUR NOTE BOOK. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 
People talk of the late colliery riots as though they were 
incidents unparalleled in living memory, whereas they are 
not to be compared either in seriousness or extent with the 
disturbances in the southern counties in 1830. There is 
nothing, indeed, so atrocious in intention recorded as the 
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sending coal-wagons on to a passenger railway line, though 
the attempted wrecking of trains has become so common 
and receives such slight punishment that it is quite possible 
the perpetrators of the outrage thought little of it; but the 
damage done to farm buildings and machinery was far 
greater. ‘‘ Day after day,” we are told, ‘‘ bodies of men 
traversed the agricultural districts like an invading army, 
and night after night the incendiary plied his trade.” The 
ordinary constabulary proved, as on the recent occasions, 
wholly unequal to the emergency ; though the 
yeomanry were called out, could they restore order; so the 
military had to be sent for. Their duties were so far facili- 
tated from the circumstance that a letter signed ‘* Captain 
Swing ” almost always preceded his visitations. ‘‘ In many 
cases,’ we read, ‘‘ villages gave up their peaceful character 
anl assumed the appearance of encampments, while the 


nor, 


mansion of the justice of the peace was made a lodging for 
the prisoners.” 

In Wiltshire, Hampshire, Buckinghamshire, and Kent, 
where the disturbances assumed the most serious character, 
the prisoners were tried under a special commission. At 
Winchester near three hundred persons were found guilty 
arson, and extorting money by 
threats with intent to procure increase of wages.” When 
Mr. Baron Vaughan, as the senior judge, proceeded to 
pass sentence, there stood in the dock twenty prisoners in 
rows of five each, and the others were so disposed in the 
jury-box and elsewhere as to hear all that took place. 


of **machine-breaking, 


Sentence of death was passed upon many persons, but with 
the understanding that the extreme punishment would 
only be inflicted on three of them, Altogether, however, 
the lives of nearly a hundred persons were forfeited to the 
At Hungerford 
a deputation from the mob was admitted into the magis- 
trates’ They demanded twelve shillings a week 


waves, the 


State in connection with these outrages. 

room. 
destruction of 
house-rent. There were dreadful scenes throughout the 
country, in almost every place some miserable wretches 
being left to expiate their offences on the scaffold, and it 
was long before the agricultural districts reassumed their 
peace and quietness. Nevertheless, on Aug. 17, 1836, it 
was announced in the House of Commons by Lord John 
Russell that of 246 persons senten ed to be transported for 
their participation in the offences of this period, all but ten 
had been pardoned. 


machines, and a reduction of 


The Bristol riots, which took place a year later, were, 
nominally at least, caused by the rejection of the Reform 
Bill; but the circumstances in connection with them are 
curiously similar to those at Featherstone. The Mansion 
House was attacked and a number of other houses in the 
ity destroyed, and the troops greeted with stones and 
rickbats, which they were prevented from resenting, no 
magistrate being in attendance to read the Riot Act. It is 
difficult, indeed, to say whether those in charge of the 
military or force exhibited the weakness, 
Colonel Brereton, who commanded, seems to have been 
too good-natured to take any serious step. He said that 
the people ‘‘ appeared very good-humoured, and no doubt 
he could send them away by merely walking the horses” 
The Town Clerk asked him, when two of 
wounded, 


civil most 


of the cay ulry F 
the were brought in 
whether he thought that was a symptom of 
humour’ He said, ‘‘ My directions are to attend to the 
orders of the Late in the evening it 

reported that the had retreated into 

boats lying on the river, from which they 
anunoyed the troops, and one of their officers asked leave 
to fire a few ball cartridges in that direction. Colonel 
Brereton said, ‘‘ If youll take my advice you will let them 
alone; it is getting very late, and I dare say they ‘ll be 
going quietly home to bed.” 
uctivity the city wasgiven up to pillage, and in the end many 


Lancers dangerously 


2" od- 


magistrates.” 
rioters 


In consequence of this in- 


lives were sacrificed through this mistaken clemency, both 
in the streets and on the scaffold. Not only Colonel Brereton 
but Captain Warrington, his second in command, were sub- 
sequently tried by court-martial for ‘‘ negligence and want 
of energy.” The Colonel, who resided in the neighbour- 
hood, and was much respected, on finding matters going 
] I himself. He had been distinguished for 

field, and, as a testimony of the regard in 

ld, had received a sword value 200 guineas 


ier officers. 


Major Beckwith, of 


**On reaching 


‘or Captain Warrington’s defence 
l4th Dragoons, was called in evidence: 
tol I immediately went to the 

I ind several magistrates, who appeared to 
On hearing the 


Council House, where I 


me bewildered and stupefied with terror. 
state of affairs in the city, I urged that one or more magis- 
trates should accompany me on horseback for the purpose 
rder. They all refused to accompany me, 
saying it would make them unpopular, and cause their 
They also added that none of 


of restoring 


property to be destroyed. 
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them could ride on horseback.” The description given by 
one of the witnesses of the escape of the Mayor from the 
Mansion House is very amusing: ‘‘I saw the Mayor in 
the larder on the ground-floor. There were three or four 
female servants with his Worship [laughter]; they were 
making great efforts to get him up on the leads—the female 
servants and his Worship. His Worship, seeing me, said, 
‘For Heaven’s sake, young man, assist me up.’ I stooped 
down and helped his Worship up, the female servants 
asisting him behind [here the laughter became so loud that 
Lord Tenterden found it necessary to censure it in strong 
terms]. We got the Mayor up on the leads, myself and 
the female servants, and he got away over the wall.” The 
military witnesses all state that the soldiers were paralysed 
by the imbecility and misconduct of the magistracy, but, 
nevertheless, Captain Warrington was found guilty and 
sentenced to be cashiered, though, being recommended to 
mercy, he was subsequently permitted to dispose of his 


commission. 


The effect of a ‘friendly suit,’ one has been told by 
laymen engaged in it, is not always what might have been 
expected from its name as regards the costs, and the same 
mistake, it seems, may arise in other contentious matters 
outside the The notion in Glasgow, for 
example, of a ‘friendly game” at football is 
strange to persons who are not devoted to that seductive 
amusement. At the beginning of the proceedings one 
player was sent off the field for fighting, and another 
for flinging the ball in the referee’s face. The deciding 
point of the game made by ‘ta penalty kick 
adjudged for a disgraceful foul” of one of their opponents’ 
‘backs’! The wording of this is obscure: one has heard 
of a * half-back,” back that has 
been kicked in two; but the meaning is only too obvious. 
If it were otherwise, the truth out 
vengeance in the final lines of the report: ‘‘ The referee 


law courts. 


new and 


was 


which, I suppose, is a 


comes with a 
was seriously assaulted on attempting to leave the ground, 
and the police had to protect him in the pavilion ”—not, 
like David, from ‘‘ the strife of tongues,” but from much 
more serious weapons—‘‘ with their drawn batons.”’ What 
can it be in football that this blackguardism ? 
Cricketers do not cheat, or beat one another with bats and 
stumps. At what Mrs. Caudle calls the national and athletic 
game of cribbage, the players keep pegging away without 
breaking the peace. At whist, to be sure, the candlesticks 
are fastened to the tables (in case a partner should not return 
one’s lead in trumps and the temptation to throw some- 
but, as a matter of fact, 
They are excluded by common 
the head of 


breeds 


thing be overwhelming), no acts 
of violence are committed. 
consent from amusements which come under 


‘a friendly game.” 


The age of chivalry may be dead, but not that of 
romance, which in some instances is brought even nearer 
home to us than ever. When our grandfathers were boys, 
for example, they could not be sure of meeting with pirates 
on this side of the Spanish Main, but now they are found in 
Pimlico Reach. Nor are they an imported luxury: they 
are native to the shores of Belgravia. It is on Sunday that 
they chiefly ply their dreadful trade, and the manner of it 
is to roam the river in a heavy boat and extort blackmail 
from persons in skiffs and wherries under penalty of being 
Five ‘*well connected,” 
was the purpose, well 
upon in this way the other day. The pirates 
themselves bargemen their 
the gunwale of the boys’ 


swamped. young gentlemen, 


and, what more to dressed, 
were set 
eall 
not in commission—dragged 
boat down to the and threatened to 
sink it unless they parted with their clothes. Even the 


buccaneers, so far as I remember, respected a gentleman’s 


who when vessels are 


edge, 


water's 


wardrobe; however, one must make allowances for some 
natural indignation at boarding a prize in which there 
The pirates’ excuse was 
1) that they were only “ larking,” and (2) that they con- 
fined their request to second-hand clothes. Even ‘ well- 
connected’ British youths, not take 
them in a pleasure-boat, like rich men travelling in the 
East, several changes of raiment. If, on the other hand, 
for fun,” the ideas of humour of the 
of the mainland 


was neither money nor tobacco. 


however, do with 


the thing was done ‘ 
Pimlico waterside must differ from those 
in district S.W. 


and the marvels of the 
Three instances 


This is the season of wonders, 
divining rod are naturally among them. 
have been lately reported where success has been achieved 
by professional diviners. Men of science have no better 
opinion to give of such than that they are “‘ victims of an 
unconscious delusion,” and ast ribe the whole phenomenon 
to ‘‘an impression on the mind acting through the agency 
But some respectable names 
The 
recommend 
it. In ‘Somerset’ he tells us that 
the Mendip miners full faith in it; and Dr. 
Mayo tells us that the gift is suppose l to be possessed 
Since it includes 


of the nerves and muscles.” 
can be quoted which have backed a contrary opinion. 
has, at all 

Billingley’s 


theory events, antiquity to 


have 


by one in forty of the Cornish miners. 
the discovery of minerals as well as water, this should be a 
that country, but its successes 
The Doctor 
ind afterwards lost it, 


very paying profession in 
are generally confined to the water business. 
knew one man who possessed it 
must have placed hi in very embarrassing 


The belief in the divi 


which 


positions. rod is not, of course, 


so general as the belief in ghosts, but it is much more 
particular. Most of us are acquainted with persons who 
have themselves seen water found by the hazel twig, or 
believe that they have seen it; and it is certain that people 
make their living by the practice of the art, and that out 
of the agricultural landlord class, who have no money in 
these days to throw away. 


Is an employé who habitually falls asleep in business 
hours to be discharged in consequence without warning ? 
is the question that has lately been agitating a French 
court of law. In England such a person would have had 
plenty of warning, objurgations culled from Vickwick 
(‘* D——n that boy, he’s gone tosleep again !”’) and things 
thrown at him, which in this case—he was a hair-dresser’s 
assistant—would have been brushes and combs. But the 
French are too polite. He was merely turned away 
without notice. It seems rather hard Hours 
of labour in hair-cutters’ long; is 
was surely too much to expect that poor 


measure. 
are 
the 


} ” 
sleep 


establishments 
man 
would have wasted ‘“‘an exposition of upon 
his leisure time. ‘‘I never sleep out of hours” 
great philosopher, ‘‘except when travelling or during 
but he had had the training of a lifetime, and 
There is no desire 


says a 


sermons !”’ 
knew how to husband his resources. 
more importunate than that of going to sleep when one 
ought not to do so; at other times there is no temptation 
to be resisted, and therefore no merit. I read in the paper 
the other day of a clergyman, seeing one 
gation nodding when the sermon had but just begun, 
(eraning the pulpit), ‘‘ What! _ tired 
already?” whereupon the man left the church. The 
natures of both these gentlemen must have been very 
sensitive. It that in 
callings, such as that of a railway pointsman, ‘‘ Nature’s 
sweet restorer’? may be harmful to others. We are not 
told that the hair-cutter was also a barber, but 
barber to go to sleep and have a nightmare wot 


of his congre- 


observed over 


must, however, be admitted some 


for one’s 
ld be 


a frightful contingency. 


There is a story told of a French nobleman, who, when 
he had been shaved in the morning, always heard the man 
mutter ‘‘Thank Heaven!” 
inquired the cause. ‘It is the money, my lord, you 
always leave on your table overnight [for he was a gambler]. 


on leaving the room. He 


Every morning I say to myself, ‘ I must cut his throat,’ and 
am truly thankful to have escaped the temptation.” After 
which confession the nobleman shaved himself. It is quite 
extraordinary how many people—and even poor people 

employ barbers to shave them, partly from consciousness 
of their own clumsiness (‘‘ What do you give the man who 
inquired someone of Macaulay. ‘ Several 
was his reply), but chiefly from their 
inability to strop the razors. If there is an industry that 
makes use of old strops (with cuts) I shall be happy to 
That there is no machine 


shaves you?” 
cuts on the face,” 


supply them at wholesale prices. 
for stropping razors speaks volumes for the power and 
intelligence of the Barbers’ Company. 


Nevertheless, for a man who has always shaved himself 
the employment of another person to do it for him seems for 
the first time, apart from the humiliation of being taken by 
the nose, rather a serious business. One wishes to make 
great friends with him to start with, but the usual methods 
are closed to us; genial conversation is out of the question 
all the soap is on his side—and we daren’t offer him liquor. 
It is the greatest confidence trick known to man. The 
performer may be an expert, or he may not; but it is 
certain that at one time or another these gentlemen must 
With whom do they begin ? 
I ventured 


have been new to their trade. 
With whom indeed! Dead men tell no tales. 
to ask the question the other day of a professional. He 
replied, with confusion, ‘‘ We with 
another”; and it was only the day before that he had 
observed, with an air of pretended indifference, ‘‘ We are 
rather short-handed at the shop just now.” 


some begin one 


The dying of our summer this year is similar to that 
of many of our fellow-creatures. A very ‘‘ bad day” or 
two, when life and light are low, and the long winter of 
the grave seems to be close at hand; then sunshine and 
soft airs again, and the summer which we call ‘ Indian”; 
the end, of course, is as certain in one case as in the 
other. What I would respectfully suggest to some house- 
keepers is that they should imitate Nature in her variable- 
ness, and have fires when the cold requires them, what- 
may be the name of the There is 


which we English 


ever month. 


nothing in are so conventional, 
notwithstanding 
weather. In a 
its size, and where the 


begin fires till October, a guest appeared at breakfast in 


ft x periens e of 
the colder for 
obstinate not to 


our long and dismal 


great country house, 


hostess is 
his great-coat. ‘I know why you wear that,” said the 
lady of the house, 
wish to save my reputation by shaming me into giving 
you a fire?” He shook his head and his teeth chattered : 
it is ill jesting with a person nipped by the east wind. ‘I 


with one of her charming smiles; ‘‘ you 


don’t care twopence about your reputation,” he answered, 
‘but I’m cold!” ‘The man had not 
favourite in the house before, but from that 


devilish been a 
moment he 


became popular. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES, 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 

The two remarkable features of the popular play produced 
with such success by Sir Augustus Harris at Old Drury 
are, first, the battle scene, and, second, the acting of Mrs. 
Bernard Beere, Mr. Henry Pettitt and Sir Augustus know 
their business thoroughly well. The first is the most facile 
and expert dramatist that we possess; the second under- 
stands to a nicety the beat and pulse of public opinion. It 
is the fashion to regard the manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre asa mere manufacturer of sensation. He is far 
more than that. He would have succeeded in any vocation 
of life where public spirit is understood and judgment is 
concerned, Had he not elected to manage theatres, Sir 
Augustus might well have edited and directed a popular 
newspaper. Ile knows by instinct not only the way the wind 
blows but the way the wind is going to blow. ‘To say that 
this battle scene at Old Drury is merely a vulgar stage 
spectacle that we might have seen at Astley’s Amphitheatre 
when we were children, to gird at it because some smoke of 
battle came over the footlights, to describe the ladies as hold- 
ing their hands up to their ears to avoid the shock of sound, 
and to prejudice the people against a remarkably realistic 
picture of warfare, is to my mind a little unfair. There is far 
more in the scene, far more in the military situation, far more 
in the detail of the incident than a mere expenditure of 
sinoke, a mere cracking and ‘* pinging” of Maxim 
batteries ; and the audience knew it in their hearts, though 
they did not know how to express what they felt. Nothing 
could well be more admirable than 
the technical detail of the scene from 
a purely military point of view; but _— 
the success of the scene, the true | 
dramatic vigour of the picture, is in 
its deep undercurrent of hearty, 
honest, and manly sentiment. ‘The 
people cid not cheer for several 
minutes and wave their hats, the 
men did not shout and the dear | 
women mop their eyes merely 
because so many rounds of ammu- 
nition had been fired off on the 
Drury Lane stage. That is all 
nonsense. No; the men cheered 
and the women wept because the 
authors had touched an honest vein 
of patriotic emotion. The people 
like to hear that the soldiers—who 
have not lost all emotion like the 
modern young man--hunger for 
their letters from home. The people 
like to know and believe that the 
masher in Hyde Park is a_ well- 
plucked one in the field. The people 
like to seo with their own eyes that 
Englishmen who are soldiers are | 
self-sacrificing, obedieut, loyal, and 
courageous under fire. And to my 
mind Mr. Melton Prior did a very 
proper and creditable act when he 
came forward to say that the scenes 
in the new play which were supposed 
to be overcharged with melodramatic 
absurdity and sentimentality were 
true to the life of battle—and the | 
battles he had seen with his own eyes. 
We want sometimes an antidote to 
the modern craze for sneering derision, 
Even if it is only found in a battle 
scene at Old Drury, let us applaud | 
the grim, jovial disregard of danger 
in the British officer, the superb care- 
lessness and daredevil attitude of 
brave Tommy Atkins. This is what 
Robertson, the dramatist, loved to do. 
I never shall forget hearing him 
read aloud the short story that was 
the foundation of ‘ Caste.” = An 
Iinglish officer was leading a ‘ for- 
lorn hope.” “Come back, Dib! 








Come back,” was the ery as Dib, in MR. 


front of his men, rushed on, sword 
in hand. ‘Come back be ! } 
You fellows come on ! s 


Now, this ~~ 


Tur How, Secretary. 


school of dramatic literature. -Positive am I that there 
are countless thousands of playgoers who have wider 
and more generous views. I am not ashamed to own that 
in one busy but delightful week I could chuckle over 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s Devil; I could receive infinite delight 
from the acting of Mrs. Beerbohm Tree and Mr. F. 
Hiverill in the tender passages of Mr. Jones’s tragedy; I 
could listen again and again to Mrs. Tree’s recital of her 
nightmare dream; I could get excited over the battle 
scene at Old Drury, and be glad that honest thoughts could 
be put into honest hearts; and lastly, I could own that I 
was not so blasé or bored but that I could ‘‘ pipe my eye” 
when Albert Chevalier, sitting as a rough costermonger 
over his first-born’s cradle, could, in the ‘* Nipper’s Lul- 
laby,”’ make it known that even costermongers are human, 
and in ‘*My Old Dutch” proclaim the truth of marital 
fidelity in the lowly born. But then, I believe in the 
mission of the stage, and surely its mission is to touch the 
people’s hearts as well as to stimulate their intellects. 





OUR JLLUSTRATIONS. 


THE INSTITUTE OF JOURNALISTS. 
To the annual conference of the Institute of Journalists 
special lustre has been lent this year by the presence of 
M. Zola and several prominent representatives of the Paris 
Press. Any doubt as to the aptness of associating the 
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(an Englishman, we believe, by birth and parentage), who 
surprised his unsuspecting hearers by lis fluency in his 
native tongue, in which he gently bantered his French 
brethren on their weakness for calling the Prime Minister 
‘*Sir Gladstone ” and his predecessor ‘* Mr. Salisbury”; to 
have done these things, and secured, in addition, a striking 
advertisement of an excellent corporation, reflects 1.0 
small credit on the organising committee of the Institute 
of Journalists. Mr. P?. W. Clayden, of the Daily News, 
Mr. Peacock, and Mr. Charles Williams, redoubtable 
traveller and war correspondent, represent very justly the 
faculty which has made the Institute so successful. ‘They 
have striven hard to stimulate esprit de corps amoung 
newspaper men, and the presence of so many journalists 
from the country at the recent gatherings has borne special 
witness to a combination of business instinct and goodwill. 


SIR JOHN GILBERT AND THE CITY. 
The honorary freedom of the City of London was conferred 
upon Sir John Gilbert in the Council Chamber of the 
Guildhall on Sept. 26, ‘in recognition of his long and 
honourable career in the art world, and more especially of 
his generous gift to the art gallery of the Corporation of 
selections from his pictures—a graceful act, which cannot 
but be of especial value in the development of the gallery.” 

In an eloquent and appreciative address upon Sir John 
Gilbert’s life-work the City Chamberlain referred to the 
artist’s achievements upon this Journal and elsewhere. And 
we may, indeed, feel a special pride in the accumulated 
recognition which has come to our 
first great artist in his declining 
years. Sir John Gilbert’s sketches 
appeared in our first number in 
May 1842, and for full thirty years 
he depicted functions and incidents 
with a verve that has never been 
| surpassed, and won .the hearts of old 
and young by the light and happy 
illustration of our Christmas Num- 
bers. But there are many other phases 
of his art studies which cannot be 
too heartily recognised—the de- 
picting in black and white of 
all the childhood, 
Don Quixote and his Squire, and 
that magnificent gallery which 
makes us inevitably think of his 
conceptions whenever we read the 
masterpieces of Shakspere. Of his 
pictures in colour which first brought 
him into touch with the Corporation 
of London as a generous donor of 
some of his finest treasures, it is 
needless to speak. They have been 


heroes of 
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is the spirit of the Drury Lane scene, 


and this is why I applaud it. If the THE 


ladies who hold their pretty ears are 

so dreadfully neryous, they had better stay away; if the 
men choke and cough with the gunpowder, they had better 
remain in the club smoking-room. As a matter of fact, 
Sir Augustus Harris has, by this time, sacrificed historical 
accuracy, and fights a Burmese battle with smokeless powder. 

Mrs. Bernard Beere is the Marie Laurent of the English 
stage. She should never have been allowed to stray from 
the Adelphi or Drury Lane. She wasted her time and her 
talent over her Lena Despards and unwholesome sirens. 
She should never have been falling over sofas all these 
years, and expiring with tetanus in poison fits. She is an 
Knglish actress, and for the first time since the days of 
Adelaide Neilson we have an actress with voice, style, 
presence and distinction at the national theatre. ‘The horse 
in the battle scene has thrown so many riders and refused 
so many leaps over the chasm that Sir Augustus Harris 
has very wisely cut the poor beast out of his part, and sent 
him home to munch his oats in his stable. So, now that 
the gunpowder is smokeless, that the dangerous leap has 
been cut out, that Mrs. Bernard Beere is playing better 
than ever, excited by her success, that Mr. Harry Nicholls 
is a soldier of the true grit and English pattern, it is not 
surprising to hear that ‘‘A Life of Pleasure” is the talk 
of the town. 

People of a different temperament altogether visit and 
express curious delight in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
**'Tempter ” at the Haymarket. And why should it not be 
so? Why should it be so constantly insisted on that there 
is to be one order of dramatic taste and none other. The 
argument seems to be, if the tragedy of the ‘‘ Tempter ” is 
right then the popular features of the Drury Lane drama 
must be wrong. I am thankful that I am not so con- 


stituted that I can only admire one form of play or one 


INSTITUTE OF JOURNALISTS’ 
great French novelist with such a gathering was completely 
dispelled by the paper which M. Zola read in the Hall of 
Lincoln’s Inn. The subject was anonymity in journalism, 
and the writer revealed a somewhat unexpected acquaint- 
ance with journalistic enterprise in this country. He 
drew a vivid and, in the main, accurate distinction 
between the conditions which make for anonymity 
in the English Press and those which make the 
influence of French journalism purely individual and 
personal. M. Zola understands perfectly why political 
writing in this country owes its power to the fact that it is 
impersonal, but he holds that in letters and art signed 
criticism ought to carry more weight than the anonymous 
article. He forgets, perhaps, that, although some distin- 
guished critics among us stake their reputations on their 
signatures, there are social reasons why the candour of 
I‘rench writers is difficult, if not impossible, to many critics 
in England. M. Zola was present at the entertainment given 
by the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall in honourof the Institute 
of Journalists, and also at the Crystal Palace banquet. He 
has adapted himself to our atmosphere with perfect ease, 
and his speeches have been distinguished by great felicity 
and by a fervour of the ideal which may have surprised 
many who do not know what a wealth of poetic optimism 
is disguised in this uncompromising realist. The adminis- 
trative heads in the Institute of Journalists deserve hearty 
congratulation on the success of their varied festival. To 
have brought one of the greatest literary lions of Europe 
to roar as gently as a sucking dove in a capital which he had 
never visited before; to have induced one of the foremost 
journalists in Paris to confess that his confréres would be all 
the better for a little travel, especially in perfidious Albion ; 
to have seen Mr. Gerard Harry, of the Jndépendance Belge 
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Tue Loxpon Presipent. | 


CONFERENCE, 


That Sir John may live long to enjoy 
his new citizenship is the hearty 
prayer of all who know him person- 
ally or through his undying work. 


WINDSOR AND ITS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Our Artist's Rambling Sketches for 
this week are made in the royal 
borough of Windsor and on the 
banks of the Thames below and 
above that town, including Datchet 
Mead and the village of Bray, near 
Maidenhead. The Castle and Park, 
Eton College also, seem to be sub- 
jects of too much dignity for cursory 
treatment; these have been amply 
described and illustrated by us on 
former occasions. King Henry the 
Kighth’s Gate, one of the pictur- 
esque features of Windsor, also bears 
| witness to its importance in English 





history. The river, immediately above 
Eton, passing Clewer, Surley Hall, and 
Monkey Island, is haunted by many 
pleasant reminiscences, not only for 
Eton boys, who have there enjoyed 
aquatic sports, and for those who 
cherish old traditions of the ‘* Mon- 
tem,”’ but equally for Londoners 0 have passed summer 
holidays on the noble stream. ‘There is many a mild 
joke at the sight of the church-tower of Bray, with an 
allusion to its proverbial Vicar, who quietly managed to 
keep his benetice under different reigns, in spite of changes 
in the Church Establishment. 





A CORNISH TIN MINE. 

A disaster took place on Wednesday, Sept. 20, at the 
Dolcoath mine, near Camborne, where eight men working 
underground, at a depth of 412 fathoms, were suddenly 
enclosed, or partially buried alive, by a fall of the roof 
of the level at both ends, bringing down hundreds of 
tons of rock and earth. One of them, Richard Davies, 
was extricated alive on the Friday, but the others, four 
of whom were married men, have perished. Dolceoath is 
one of the oldest, deepest, and richest tin mines in Corn- 
wall, and is under the management of Captain Josiah 
Thomas, with Captain Johns and Captain George Davey. 
The men were engaged at the time in clearing that level 
and securing the sides with timber props. There was no 
appearance of special danger, but the lode, about 30 ft. 
wide, is rather soft. The extreme depth of working attained 
at this mine is more than 500 fathoms. Those in the 
neighbourhood of St. Just, not far from the Land’s End, 
are not so deep; but in the Botallack mine the workings 
are driven a length of 2500 ft. under the sea. That mine 
was visited in 1865 by the Prince andPrincess of Wales, and 
we then gave some illustrations and a description of its 
interior. Near it isthe Levant mine, the picturesque situation 
of which is seen in one of our present views ; this also 
passes under the sea, 
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PERSONAL. 


““T see,” writes a Canadian correspondent, ‘that in your 
last issue you speak appreciatively of the late Sir Alexander 
Galt, the 
Canadian 
statesman. 
Do you know 
how near 7'he 
Tllustrated 
London News 
came to in- 
ducing this 
same Alex- 
ander Galt to 
follow the 
thorny paths 
of English 
literature? 
When little 
more than a 
lad, he longed 
toemulatethe 
success which 
his father, 
John Galt, 
the friendand 
biographer of 
Lord Byron, 
had attained, 
and the acceptance of an article by Fraser’s Magazine, and 
its marked commendation by The I//ustrated London News, 
med to open the way. Happily for Canada, and perhaps 
himself too, these early dreams came to naught, and 

he young Londoner set himself to the much more practical 
business of unravelling the tangles of a Canadian land 
mpany. This led to his entry into Canadian politics, 
and at first he made many a slip by his eager share in the 
ligious and political feuds of the time. In one moment 
excitement he even signed an annexation manifesto, 
though he atoned for the act by his subsequent advocacy 
of Imperial Federation in some of its aspects. It was 
not long, however, before he settled down into the serious 
litician and an authority on questions of trade and 


Tue vatr2 Sin ALEXANDER GALT. 


his influence soon became such that at one 
emergency in that time of political crises the Governor, 
Sir Edmund Head, appealed to him to form a Ministry 
ion to the famous Macdonald-Cartier admin- 


inance, and 


in succession 
istration. 

Minister that Sir 
As Finance 


‘It was not, however, as Prime 
Alex inder Galt was destined to serve Canada. 
Minister—the first in the history of Canada—he had the 
honour, or dishonour—just as views these fiscal 

stions—of inaugurating the Protective system. euphe- 

tically called the ‘ National Policy’ or the ‘ N.P.,’ to 
the Canadian electors have clung so firmly for a 
of a century. It was also through him that the 
was invited and consented te send her eldest son 
in his nineteenth year to open the Victoria 
spanning the St. Lawrence at Montreal—a 
which a local writer of the time declared to be 
nore importance to the Empire than even the laying 
of the Atlantic cable. In the confederation movement 
which agitated the Canadian mind in the next few years, 
sir Alexander (then Mr.) Galt acted as the chief lieutenant 
of Sir John Macdonald. He entered with him and the 
other delegates into conference with the Imperial Govern- 
ent and with the representatives of the sister provinces 
on the Atlantic seaboard, and as soon as the British North 
\ 1 Act set the legislative seal on their scheme, he 
sumed for a sho.t time his old portfolio of Finance in the 
st Dominion Cabinet. Here he did much useful work for 
inada in the days of her early federal struggles; and, 
en party politics had lost their charm for him, he retired 
the calmer atmosphere of the Canadian High Commis- 
ionership, and adorned it as no other Canadian could by his 
lished manners and grace of diction.” 


‘The Mace” writes: ‘The closing hours of the 
rather of the suspended Session, were not 
significant of much. There was the usual apathetic muster 
to receive the Indian Budget, that Cinderella of finance, and 
Mr. Greorge Russell was unable to play the part of fairy 
lmother by turning the pumpkin of dry detail into the 
mach and six of animated rhetoric. Mr. Russell would 
weak very well if he were not so fluent. A rapid colloquial 
inner is eminently unsuited to the House of Commons, 
ul Mr. Russell's listeners toiled after him in vain. Mr. 
m Keay, from the boundless resources of thirty 
irs’ experience of India, prophesied bankruptcy, and 
William Wedderburn denounced the extravagance of 
and military expenditure. Why not appoint 

inission to inquire into the whole 

dian adininistration? This question Sir 
Harcourt answered with an anecdote. He 

bered that Mr. Disraeli once scoffed at the sugges- 

if submitting the British Constitution to a Select 

Sir William always shows a peculiar gusto,in 
Perhaps he recalls the time 
verge of casting in his lotewith 
and when Dizzy showed some disposition to 


one 


] 


ssion, or 


mittee. 


s Disraelian reminiscences. 


n he was just on the 
Tories, 
itter a politician whose gifts in a certain way resembled 
sown. Sir William’s reply to Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett 
Disraelian manner. Sir Ellis delayed the 
iding of the Appropriation Bill in order to 
i te his reputation against the attack of Sir Edward 
Grey. He had the front Opposition bench to himself for this 
performance, and Sir William drily observed that, as the 
iggrieved Knight's views about foreign policy had been 
repudiated by his own colleagues, there was no need to 
dwell upon them. This playful skirmish brought the busi- 
n lose, and after the usual formalities with the 
He Lords the Speaker gravely shook hands with 
about twenty gentlemen, and the Serjeant-at-Arms carried 
me off to a well-earned repose.” 


ess to a close 


yuse of 


The death of Mr. Albert Moore Js a great shock to every 
lover of English art. Perhaps it has come with peculiar 
bitterness to some of his prot sional associates, for nothing 
more severe can be said of the Royal Academy than that 
Mr. Moore has died at the age of fifty-two without the 
Academic honours. When it is considered what men have 
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been preferred to him “iy the electorate of the Academy, 
this obstinate negleet of a gifted artist is all the more 
amazing. In decorative art Mr. Albert Moore has no 
superior. When the mind goes back some years through 
the annual wilderness of Burlington House, there 
is one radiant spot on which it always dwells with 
serene enjoyment. A picture by Albert Moore—a group 
of fair women in exquisite draperies, a harmony of 
poetic dream and technical accomplishment—is like a 
golden vision in a jungle of commonplace. Mr. Moore has 
died, as an artist of his temperament would wish to die, 
brush in hand; and he has left a name on which the 
Academy, which systematically slighted him, will no doubt 
heap ornate phrases of bereavement. 


In our notice, last week, of the statements which 
appeared in the 7'imes of Sept. 9 and Sept. 11, merely 
giving the import of a Reuter telegram concerning a 
despatch from Madagascar dated Aug. 20, and the com- 
ment of the 7emps, translated by the Zimes Paris corre- 
spondent, Mr. Abraham Kingdon was mentioned as one of 
the persons arrested upon a charge of conspiring with 
Rajoelina to overthrow the present Government. We took 
care to say that we had no knowledge whatever of the 
charges or the evidence against him or any other 
person; and we expressly disclaimed all responsibility 
for the truth of those reports. Since our paper of 
last week went to press, a mail has arrived with 
fresh news from Madagascar, upon which the Times 
and the Daily News of Friday, Sept. 22, publish articles 
tending to exonerate Mr. Abraham Kingdon from the 
accusation, with his affidavit. made on Aug. 10, before Mr. 
T. P. Porter, Acting British Vice-Consul, declaring the 
alleged documents to be forgeries, and denying that he has 
at any time been aware of any conspiracy or intrigue. We 
have also received a letter from his son, Mr. Thomas H. 
Kingdon, who states that his father is free. and that the whole 
story of the conspiracy is ** absolutely false—nothing but a 
coup détat promoted by the jealousy of the Prime Minister.” 


Dr. Saint-Saéns did not stay in London (after coming 
here expressly) to conduct his opera, ‘‘ Samson et Dalila.” 
For some unexplained reason he suddenly took his depar- 
ture, accompanied by his chosen tenor, M. Lafarge, 
leaving Madame Sanz (the Dalila of the cast) to face the 
difficulties of a production of the work in concert form with 
English artists and an English choir at Covent Garden. 
The event duly came off on Monday, Sept. 25, but without 
the co-operation of Madame Sanz, who had, not unnatur- 
ally, declined the unfair conditions sought to be imposed 
upon her. The two title-characters were undertaken at the 
last moment by English singers, more remarkable, perhaps, 
for their valour than their discretion, and whose efforts 
were, fortunately, beyond the reach of criticism. At the 
same time, the work suffered sadly from the completely 
unfavourable circumstances under which it was given. 
Very little of the beauty or the dramatic significance of 
M. Saint-Saéns’s music could be realised by the 
scanty audience that assembled to hear it. For, 
apart from the lack of surroundings, the whole 
performance was wanting in artistic intelligence and 
spirit. The choir was lamentably feeble, and the ensembles 
went without the least energy or ‘ The orchestra, 
directed by Mr. Cowen, just contrived to pull the thing 
through, and Messrs. Oudin, Magrath, and Arthur Barlow 
acquitted themselves satisfactonly in some of the sub- 
ordinate characters. But, as a whole, the production was 
not creditable either to the management or the house. 


stage 


fo. 


Once more has an approximate date been fixed for the 
production in Italy of Mr. F. H. Cowen’s opera ‘* Signa.” 
Signor Sonzogno now states that it is his intention to bring 
the work out at the Teatro Dal Verme, Milan, some time 
before the end of October; and in response to this intima- 
tion the composer has promised to go over to superintend 
the mise en scéne of ‘‘ Signa” as soon as possible after the 
approaching Norwich Festival, whereat his new romantic 
legend, ‘‘The Water Lily,” is to be performed at. the 
concluding concert of the meeting. By the way, the 
London rehearsals for the Festival began at the Royal 
Academy concert-room on Thursday, Sept. 28. 


Marshal Martinez Campos, who was the object of a 
daring outrage by an Anarchist at. Barcelona, is one of the 
three Spanish generals who have played conspicuous parts 
in the political history of Spain in the last five-and-twenty 
years. The others are Marshal Prim and Marshal Serrano. 
General Martinez Campos is practically the founder of the 
present dynasty in Spain. When King Amadeo abdi- 
cated in 1870, Martinez Campos refused to recognise the 

tepublic, and suffered imprisonment. He was released to 

take command: of a division against the Carlists, and in 
1874 he proclaimed Alphonso king. Two years later he 
defeated Don Carlos finally, and, brought the war to an 
Marshal Campos has since held high office in the 
country. He formed a coalition 
Sagasta in 1881, but resigned 
in 1883 because an insult offered to King Alphonso 
by a mob in Paris was left unavenged. {'ampos would 
have gone cheerfully to war with France, but the cooler 
counsels of his colleagues prevailed, and Spain was saved 
from a repetition on a small scale of the Napoleonic inva- 
sion. When the Anarchist outrage was committed the 
Marshal was reviewing the troops at Barcelona. Two 
bombs exploded under his horse and wounded. him slightly, 
but with unshaken nerves the old soldier went on with the 
review as though nothing had happened. 


end. 
Government of his 
Ministry with Senor 


‘*The rapacious and spendthrift guardianship of the 
Crown,” is a characteristic description by Mr. Auberon 
Herbert of the cutting of timber in the New Forest. There 
are certain parts of the Forest called the King William III. 
Woods, and here the Crown has a technical right to fell 
trees, which is being exercised with a wanton disregard of 
natural beauties and old associations. Mr. Herbert says, 
‘*There is no truer lesson in poetry that can be learnt 
than to watch the varying phases of nature’s struggle 
in these few spots, if they are left wholly unin- 
terfered with.”” We wonder what the * rapac ious and 
spendthrift ’’ woodmen of the Crown think of that. They 
have felled two hundred oaks already. and Mr. Auberon 
Herbert is anxious to stay their devastating hands by send- 
ing memorials to the Prime Minister, in one respect the 
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most inappropriate person to interest in such a question. 
But he believes these old woods will not be safe till they 
are rescued from the Crown, a suggestion which has an 
agreeable echo of high treason. 


Chauvinism has discovered a new peril to France. 
General Miribel’s death is attributed to foul play. He is 
said to have drunk a glass of milk given to him at a farm- 
house by a person who promptly disappeared. Of course, 
the milk was poisoned, and the poisoner was an agent of a 
foreign Government which could no longer endure the 
thought that the French army was commanded by a sur- 
passing genius. There is no doubt that General Miribel 
did drink the milk, which was supplied to him by 
one of his own tenants, a man whose character is 
beyond suspicion. But the fact that there was a glass 
of milk is quite enough for the Chauvinist. Was not 
Chanzy taken off by treachery ? And Skobeleff—who can 
doubt that he, too, fell a victim to a murderous plot? It is 
needless to specify the only nation in Europe which is 
capable of these abominable outrages on France and 
Russia, and on that civilisation of which they are the 
superlative ornaments. 


New Zealand is the first important part of the British 
Empire (only the Isle of Man having preceded it) to admit 
women to full citizenship. The Women’s Suffrage Bill of 
the colony has now become an accomplished Act, and has just 
received the sanction of the Governor, the Karl of Glasgow, 
as representing her Majesty. The measure was passed by thie 
small majority of two in the Upper House of the Colonial 
Legislature, but this did not represent the full majority 
in favour of the emancipation of women from political 
disabilities, as some who voted against the Bill wer) in 
favour of its principle, but wished to have women record 
their votes by proxies, while the majority desired to see 
the female voters placed in all respects on the same footing 
as the male ones; and the latter is the course adopted 
finally. A writer suggests that the majority, being so 
small, may be reversed; but he forgets that the Parlia- 
mentary vote gives the power of self-defence, and therefore 
can rarely be takenaway. Any legislation that takes place 
for the benefit of women here can at any time be reversed, 
as it has been granted, by men; but the women electors 
of New Zealand would have the right themselves 
to vote on the question of depriving them again of 
the Parliamentary franchise; and, though many women are 
indifferent as to getting it, there has never been a case 
where they were willing to give it up when they had it. 
There is one of the States of the American Umion 
(Wyoming) where women are now allowed to vote. This 
right was given them when it was a sparsely peopled terri. 
tory; and, when the population justified the admission 
of Wyoming to the Union, with representation in the 
United States Senate, the question of excluding the 
women from voting in future was raised. But the women 
had votes themselves, and they refused to vote for any 
candidate for local Parliamentary office except such as 
were in favour of the retention of the political representa- 
tion of both sexes in the new State; which was accord- 
ingly achieved. 


Another of the eminent civil engineers whose works 
have done so much for'England in the past half-century, 
Mr. Thomas 
Hawksley, 

F.R.S., has 

died, at the 

age of eighty- 

five. Hewas 

a native of 

Notting ham, 

and his first 

im portant 

task was to 

design and 
construct the 
waterworks 

for that 

town. En- 
gagements 

of a similar 

kind, in 

many cities 

and towns of 

Great Britain 

and foreign 
countries, 

occupied the Tur 
most active 

part of his life; he was also much employed as a consulting 
engineer. Mr. Hawksley was the first to suggest the 
system of ‘‘ constant service” water supply, which has 
been one of the greatest benefits ever conferred on urban 
populations, as it combines the most free and ample supply 
with the repression of waste and with greatly improved 
sanitary conditions. After the establishment of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, controversies arose as to the arrange- 
ments for the Metropolitan Main Drainage, and in 1857 
Mr. Hawksley was appointed, in conjunction with Mr. 
Bidder and Sir Joseph Bazalgette, to study and report 
upon the subject. The works were carried out according 
to their proposals. In 1868 he gave evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Water Supply, presided over by the 
Duke of Richmond, and in 1883 he appeared before anothe1 
Royal Commission on the purification of the Thames. So 
late as 1892 he was examined by another Royal Com- 
mission on the Metropolitan Water Supply. 


Doubtless M. Zola will in some future 
the impression made on his mind by England and the 
English. In particular, it would be interesting to have 
his opinion on Hatfield, that stately home of the Cecils, 
which he visited on Sept. 26. One of the advantages 
pertaining to this part of the programme of the Institute of 
Journalists was the fact that at Hatfield our foreign guests 
had a cicerone who spoke fluent French. This was Mr. 
R. T. Gunton, the private secretary to the Marquis of 
Salisbury, who escorted the party through the various fine 
apartments, full of historical associations. The quill pen 
with which the Berlin Treaty was signed was an object of 
particular attention. 


outhampton 
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LATE Mr. Tuomas Hawkstey, F.R.S. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

fer Majesty the Queen, with Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
is at Balmoral Castle, where she has been visited by the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of York, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Fife; also by the ex-Empress 
Kugénie and by Lord Cromer. Lord Rosebery is the 
Minister in attendance. ‘The Duke and Duchess of York 
return froin Scotland on Tuesday, Oct. 3, after stopping 
one night at Edinburgh; they visit York on their way to 
London, and are expected at St. James’s Palace on the 
Friday. The Princess of Wales, with her two unmarried 
daughters, will return from Denmark about the same 
time. 

In connection with the recent visit of the Duke of 
Connaught to Austria, and his presence at the Hungarian 
manoeuvres at Giins, the Emperor Francis Joseph has 
conferred upon his Royal Highness the honorary colonelcy 
of the 4th Regiment of Hungarian Hussars, which is in 
garrison at Maria Theresiopol, in Southern Hungary. We 
give a portrait of his Royal Highness in the first military 
uniform he ever wore as a child, that of the Foot Guards. 

The autumnal meeting of the Associated Chambers of 
Plymouth on Tuesday, Sept. 26, 


Commerce began at 
After being receive 


attended by three hundred delegates. 
by the Mayor and Corporation, Sir A. 
Rollit, M.P., President of the Associ- 
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509 ft.; breadth, 60 ft. ; depth, 38 ft. ; estimated regis- 
terel tonnage, 8315 gross, 5335 net; total capacity of 
holds, 14,089 tons. She will be fitted for the accom- 
modation of 800 head of cattle on the upper and bridge 
decks, and will have permanent stalls for horses in the 
centre of the upper deck. ‘The Civie will be fitted with 
two complete sets of triple expansion engines, driving 
separate propellers, and with every improvement that can 
be devised in respect of ventilation and fresh water supply. 


The sculling championship of England was contested 
on the Thames, from Putney Bridge to the Ship Hotel at 
Mortlake, on Monday, Sept. 25, by Thomas Sullivan, of 
Sydney, New South Wales, a native of Auckland, New 
Zealand, against the successful champion of last year, 
Georg. Bubear, of Hammersmith, a native of Crediton, in 
Devonshire, who is about ten years older than Sullivan. 
The race was won by Sullivan, five lengths ahead of Bubear 
at the end of the course, which was rowed by the winner 
in 22 min. 30 sec., in presence of a great multitude of 
spectators. 

A shocking discovery has been made at Bathampton, 
near Bath: the remains of a young woman, unknown, 
covered up with stones and hidden in a quarry of Hampton 
Rocks. About two years ago a bloodstained handker- 
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Another deadly assassination plot of the Anarchists, in 
Spain, has caused loss of life. At Barcelona, on Sunday, 
Sept. 24, during a military review, two dynamite bombs 
were thrown into the midst of a group of staff officers, and 
exploded under the horse of Marshal Martinez Campés. 
The animal’s legs were shattered, and the Marshal was 
wounded in the thigh. He fell heavily to the ground and 
injured his left shoulder. The explosion also wounded 
General Castelli, chief of the Staff, General Perez 
Clemente, Generals Bustos and Molins, an aide-dp- 
camp, a civic guard, who was_ killed, several spec- 
tators, and two policemen. When the bombs were 
thrown the Marshal and his staff, all on horseback, 
were grouped together by the saluting point, and 
behind them was a dense throng of spectators. The 
bombs were large iron spheres charged with dynamite ; 
and the concussion broke the windows of houses some 
distance from the review ground. The fragments of 
the bombs scattered in all directions, some falling into the 
midst of the crowd. The horses took fright. and plunged 
into the centre of the throng, trampling people down. 
A large number were severely injured in this way 
and by the crush. Marshal Martinez Campos, after his 
wound had been dressed, refused to take any repose, 
and telegraphed to the Queen-Regent informing her 
of the occurrence and of his own for- 
tunate escape from derth. In_ the 
afternoon he presided at the opening 





ation, delivered his address. He dwelt 
on the necessity of this country main- 
taining her military and naval strength 
in order to protect her trade and her 
possessions. ‘There were signs of im- 
provement in the commercial and 
industrial outlook ; probably the worst 
of the depression had been seen, and, 
but for special circumstances in trade 
(lisputes, we should be further upon 
the rising grade. After alluding to 
the gravity and urgency of the problem 
of the relations between capital and 
labour, the president indicated the 
features of the trade-situation, which 
had recently brightened, and touched 
on the topics of technical education 
and railway rates. Resolutions were 
passed calling on the Government to 
protect the interests of British trade in 
Siam; in favour of the extension of 
railways in India and Burmah; sug- 
gesting another conference like that 
of 1887 on the subject of Imperial 
Federation; and in favour of the 
creation of courts of conciliation, under 
the supervision of the Board of Trade, 
to deal with labour disputes. In the 
evening the Mayor and Mayoress of 
Plymouth gave a reception to the 
delegates in the Guildhall. 





General Sir Henry Norman has 
declined the appointment of Viceroy 
of India, on account of his age, which 
is sixty - seven, and will remain 
Governor of (Qlueensland. 

At a meeting of miners held at 
St. Helens, Lancashire, on Tuesday, 
26, a resolution was carried in 
favour of the resumption of work by 
all miners who can do so at the old 
rate of wages. A similar resolution 
was also carried at a meeting of Pendle- 
bury miners. Collieries continue to 
be reopened in Derbyshire on the basis 
of the payment of wages at the old rate. 


Sept, 


The wedding gifts of the Corpora- 
tion of London to the Duke and 
Duchess of York have been placed on 
exhibition at the Guildhall. The ser- 
vice of silver, which comprises nearly 
1500 pieces, weighs 4275 ounces, and 
this is the gift of the Corporation to 
their Royal Highnesses. <A collarette 
of pearls and diamonds is the Corpora- 
tion’s present to the Duchess, and both 
will be presented by a deputation from 
the Court of Common Council at York 





of a Literary Congress at the Univer- 
sity of Barcelona. The man who 
threw the petards is named Pallas. 
He is a notorious Anarchist, and says 
it was his intention to kill Marshal 
Campos and the officers of his staff. 
His house has been searched, and in it 
were found a quantity of Anarchist 
papers. Two other persons have been 
arrested, who are known Anarchists. 


The German Emperor has returned 
to Potsdam from his visit to the im- 
peror of Austria, and is about to visit 
the King of Sweden. 


Prince Bismarck, whose health is 
greatly impaired, is leaving Kissingen 
for his own home at Fnedrichsruh. 
He received on Sept. 19 a telegram 
from the Emperor William, express- 
ing kind anxiety and inviting him 
to reside during the winter in one of 
the Emperor's castles more favourably 
situated with regard to climate. 
Prince Bismarck answered, sincerely 
thanking his Majesty, but saying 
that his medical adviser thought he 
would be more likely to recover 
amid his accustomed domestic sur- 
roundings. 

The Brazilian insurrection is pro- 
ceeding, but the result is still uncertain. 
On Sunday, Sept. 24, the city of Rio 
de Janeiro was again bombarded by 
Admiral de Mello’s squadron, with 
worse effects than were caused by the 
first bombardment. Several women 
and children were killed, but the 
extent of the damage and of the loss of 
life is unknown, as no news is per- 
mitted by the Government to be sent 
direct from Rio. Part of Admiral 
de Mello’s fleet is still keeping up a 
vigorous blockade of Santos; another 
squadron has been sent to Para. The 
Admiral’s proclamation says: ‘* Presi- 
dent Peixoto, with the aid of corrupt 
members of the Senate and venal 
Deputies, has overridden the restrictions 
put upon their powers by the Constitu- 
tion. He is trying to place Brazil under 
the rule of absolute tyranny. If by my 
aid in making this stand for liberty 
our cause shall triumph, I shall hand 
over the Government to the charge 
of those honourable men who gave 
freedom to our nation before.” Four 
members of the Brazilian Congress 
have signed an address to the people, 
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House on Saturday, Oct. 7. 

The receipts on account of revenue 
from April 1, 1893, when there was a 
balance of £5,082,535, to Sept. 23, 1893, 
were £36,336,010, against £37,898,540 in the corresponding 
period of the preceding financial year, which began with 
a balance of £6,255,169. The net expenditure was 
£40,548,622, against £41,154,893 to the same date in the 
previous year. : 

A conference of the Co-operative Societies of the 
Midlands was held at Nottingham on Saturday, Sept. 23, 
with an exhibition of co-operative productions throughout 
the kingdom. The object of the meeting, which it is 
intended shall be annual, was to stimulate the produc- 
tive branch of co-operation. At the conference 
Mr. George Evans, of Leicester, chairman of the 
Productive Committee of the Co-operative Union, read 
a paper, in which he contended that the co-opera- 
tive movement, with its immense distributive trade, 
should support productive effort to a much greater extent. 
In the annual returns of the Co-operative Union it was 
stated that the trade of the retail societies for 1892 was 
£32,700,193, while the sales of the productive departments 
of both wholesale societies amounted only to £3,658,298. 
As to the future of co-operative production, very much 
would depend upon the attitude taken up by the societies 
themselves to prevent internal competition, and to promote 
unity of interests. 

\ new twin-screw steamer, the largest freight-steamer 
in the world, has been launched from the yard of Messrs. 
Harland and Wolff, at Queen’s Island, Belfast, to take her 
place in the White Star cargo fleet. This vessel, named 
the Civic, is of the following dimensions: Length, 
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chief and cuffs and a lady's gold watch and chain, also a 
broken walking-stick, were found near the edge of the 
quarry. The linen is marked with the name ‘ Kerry.” 

A few days ago, on the banks of the Grand Junctiva 
Canal, near Greenford, Middlesex, a poor woman and her 
children, searching a heap of rubbish thrown overboard by 
some canal barge, found a parcel of law papers and parch- 
ments bearing the name of a firm of solicitors in London. 
She took the documents to them, and they proved to be of 
great value, being deeds concerning house property in the 
City. The solicitors have communicated to this poor 
woman the promise of a small annuity for her life. 

The President of the French Republic, on Sunday, 
Sept. 24, was at Beauvais to attend the review of the 
2nd and 3rd Army Corps, lately engaged in manceuvres 
in the valley of the Seine and Oise. After the review 
President Carnot entertained at breakfast the foreign 
officers, the generals and field officers of the French troops, 
and the civil functi The Russian Military Attaché 
Oct upied a place of honour. 

The police at Vienna have captured a band of fifteen 
Anarchist conspiratot nd have found in a_ house 
occupied by one of them a quantity of explosive matter, 
including picrine, which is very difficult to obtain, shells, 
tin boxes, glass balls, tin and lead, and moulds for found- 
There were papers, pamphlets, printed matter, and 
number of letters which prove that the 
were in correspondence with the 


nile 


ing. 
books, with a 
Vienna Anarchists 
Anarchist party in America. 
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in which they say that the Peixoto 
Cabinet has been stealing the public 
funds, destroying the autonomy of the 
States, and fomenting national war in order to serve per- 
sonal ends. These acts, with the dictatorial conduct of the 
President and Vice-President, compel the signatories and 
representatives of the nativnal will to make the present 
fight for freedom. They give Admiral de Mello the command 
of their forces at this juncture, with a view to restoring 
peace and law, and re-establishing Republican principles. 
‘The address closes with an appeal to all patriotic Brazilians 
to help their cause. 

One of Admiral de Mello’s vessels from Santos, while 
endeavouring to enter the harbour of Rio de Janeiro, was 
sunk by the fire from the forts. The whole of the crew 
perished. <A steamer belonging to the Brazilian Lloyd's 
was seized by the rebels, but an engineer loyal to the 
Government placed charges of powder beneath the boilers, 
and also several parts of the machinery. He lighted the 
powder with a slow match, and then jumped overboard. In 
a few minutes there was a tremendous explosion, and the 
machinery was shattered to atoms and the vessel rendered 
useless. 

There are insurrection and civil war also in the Argentine 
Republic. On Sept. 23 a battle took place in the Province 
of Santiago, between the rebel force from Tucuman and 
troops commanded by the Governor of Santiago. ‘Ihe 
rebels were defeated after a hard fight. Dr. Pellegrini has 
been dispatched with a body of troops to restore order in 
the disturbed provinces, has recaptured Tucuman, and 
imprisoned some rebel leaders. The town of Kusario is in 
the hands of the insurgents. 
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CHAPTER XVITI. 
A TRAP IS SET. 
Gering was tried before Governor Frontenac and a full Council. 
That he, while a prisoner at Quebec, had sent a letter to 
Boston containing plans of the town, the condition of the 
defences, the stores, the general armament, and the approaches, 
was, certain. The letter was intercepted. 

Gering’s defence was straightforward. He insisted that he 
had sent the letter at a time when he was a prisoner simply, 
was contended that he had sent it 
while he was a prisoner on parole, which was unjustifiable. 
The temper of the court was against him. Most important 
was the enmity of the Jesuits, whose hatred of Puritanism was 
keen for vengeance. ‘They had seen the hand of the saints in 
every turn of the late siege, and they believed that the Lord had 
delivered the man into their hands as a sacrifice. In secret 
impressive ways their influence was strong upon many 
members of the Council, particularly those who were not 
A soldier can appreciate bravery ; and Gering had 
been a courageous foe. But he had killed one of the most 
beloved of Canadian officers, the gallant Sainte-Héléne! 
Frontenac, who foresaw an end of which the Council could 
not know, summed up, not unjustly, so far as the evidence 


which was justifiable. It 


soldiers. 


was concerned, against Gering. 

defence was able, proud, and 

Once or twice, his words stung his judges like 
He showed no fear; he asked no 

he was a prisoner of war simply, 

So strong, indeed, was 


Gering’s sometimes 
passionate. 
Whips across their faces. 
mercy. He held that 
and entitled to be treated as such. 
his defiant pleading, so well did his stout courage stand by 
him, that had Count Frontenac balanced in his favour he 
might have been acquitted, and held simply as a prisoner 
of war. But an hour before the trial began Iberville had 
had a solitary interview with Frontenac, in which a request 
was repeated on the one hand, and a promise renewed on the 
other. 

Gering was condemned to die. It was, perhaps, the bravest 
moment of a brave life. 

‘* Gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘‘ I have heard your sentence ; but, 
careless of military honour as you are, you will not dare 
Do not think, because we have failed tliis 
once, that we shall not succeed again. I tell you, that if, 
instead of raw New England sailors, ploughmen and 
merchant captains, and fishing craft and trading vessels, I 
had three English war-ships and one thousand men, I would 
level your town from the Citadel to the altar of St. Joseph's. 
I do not fear to die; nor that I shall die by you. But, if so, 
it will be with English hatred of injustice.” 

His speech was little like to mollify his judges, and at 
his reference to St. Joseph’s a red showed upon 
many cheeks, while his arraignment of their military honour 
sent an light into Frontenac’s But the 
Governor merely said: ‘‘ You have a raw temper, Sir... We 
will chasten you with bread and water; and it were well for 


put me to death. 


spot 


ominous eyes. 


you, even by your strange religion, to qualify for passage from 
this world.”’ 

Gering was taken back to prison. As he travelled the 
streets he needed all his fortitude; for his fiery speech had 
gone abroad, distorted from its meaning, and the common 
people insulted him as he passed. As a chastening of the 
spirit, it was good exercise; but when, now and again, the 
name of Sainte-Héléne rang towards him, a cloud passed over 
his face. That touched him in a tender corner. 

He had not met Iberville since his capture; but now, on 
entering his prison, he saw his enemy standing not a dozen 
paces from the door, pale and stern. Neither made a sign, 
but with a bitter sigh Gering entered his prison. It was 
curious how their fortunes had see-sawed the one against the 
other for twelve years. 

Left alone in his cell with his straw and bread and water, 
he looked round mechanically. It was yet afternoon. All at 
once it came to him that this was not the cell whence he 
had gone that day. He got up, and began to examine it 
Like every healthy prisoner, he thought upon the means and 
chances of escape. 

It did not seem to be a regular cell for prisoners, for 
there was a second door. It was in one corner, and very 
narrow, the walls not coming to a right angle, but having 


another little strip of wall between. lle tried to settle 
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exactly where it was situated, by tracing back in his 
mind the way he had come through the prison. Iberville or 
Perrot could have done so, would have done so, instinctively ; 
but he was not woodsman enough. He concluded, however, 
that the doorway le: to a staircase, as most doors of the kind 


did in old buildings. There was the window. It was small, 
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and high up from the floor, and even if the bars of iron were 
loosened he could not possibly squeeze through. Besides, there 
was the yard to cross and the outer wall to scale. And, even 
that achieved, with the town still full of armed men he would 
have a perilous run. 


He tried the door. The bolts 


It was stoutly fastened. 


Jeither made a sign, but with a bitter sigh Gering entered his prison. 
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wero on the other side. The keyhole was filled. Here was 
sufficient exasperation. He had secreted a small knife on 
his person. He sat down, turned it over in his hand, looked 
up at the window and the smooth wall below it; at the 
mocking door; smiled at his own despairing position, and 
then resigned himself to cheerless meditation. 

He was concerned most for his wife. It was not in him 
to give up till the inevitable was on him, and he could not yet 
believe that Count Frontenac would carry out the sentence. 
At the sudden thought of the rope—so ignominious, so hate- 
ful—he shuddered... But the shame of it was for his wife, who 
had dissipated a certain selfish and envious strain in him. 
Jessica had drawn from him that Puritanism which had made 
him, by so much as it existed, self-conscious, envious, insular. 


A few days after this, Jessica, in her home in Boston—in 
the room where she had promised her father to be George 
Its slow swinging 


Gering’s wife—sat watching the sea. 
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hearing noises in the street, she stepped to the window. 
There were men below. ‘This made her apprehensive. She 
hurried noiselessly over, kissed the old man, passed from the 
room, and met her old servant Hulm in the passage. The 
servant stretched out her hand in distress. 

** What is it, Hulm?” she said, a chill at her heart. 

**Oh, how can I tell you! Our fleet was beaten, and—my 
master is a prisoner.”’ 

The wife saw that this was not all. 
Hulm.” 

**Oh, my dear, dear mistress, I cannot !”’ 

‘* Hulm, you see that I am calm. You are only paining 
me.”’ 

‘*He is to be tried for a spy!” 
by the waist, but Jessica recovered instantly. 
quiet, very pale, but the plumbless grief of her eyes brought 
tears to Hulm’s face. 

She stood for a moment in deep thought. 


“Tell me everything, 


She caught her mistress 
She was very 
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futher still slept. She stooped and kissed his forehead, and 
fondled his thin grey hair. Then she spoke to Hulm. 

‘Tell him that I will be back soon; that my husband 
needs me, and that I have gone to him. Tell him that we 
will doth come back ; tell him that, Hulm, you understand !”’ 

‘“Dear mistress, I understand.’’ But she made a gesture 
of despair. 

‘*It iseven asI say. We will bothcome back. Something 
as truthful as God himself tells me. . .. Take care of my 
dear father—I know you will; keep from him the bad news ; 
and cheer him.”’ 

Then, with an affectionate farewell, she went to her room, 
knelt down, and prayed. When she rose, she said to herself, 
‘*T am thankful now that I have no child.”’ 

In ten minutes a little company of people, led by Aaron 
Hulm, started away, making for a block-house fifteen miles 
distant, where they were to sleep. 

The journey was perilous, and more than once it seemed 








In ten minutes a little company of people, led by Aaron Hulm, started away, making for a block-house fifteen miles distant, where they were to sleep. 


up to her through the October air. Not far 
her sat an « nan, his hands clasping a chair-arm, 
in his lap, his chin sunk on his breast. The 
drooping helplessly, had a distinguished look, an air 
Presently he raised his head, his drowsy 


came 


irable pride 
htened as they rested on her, and he said: ‘‘ The fleet 
Quebec is not yet taken ?”’ 
’ she replied, ‘* not yet.”’ 


ied, my daughter? 


\ great man—a great man!’’ He smiled. ‘*‘ Ah, 


not reply. Her fingers went up to her eyes. 
lids. 
ulded, in a quavering voice, ‘‘ and 


» cool her hot eye 

as good,” he 
yw ry 79 

soft laugh of delight and pride, 

hand towards her. She responded with 

b was not unlike his, but there 

t sprightliness of her youth, shot 


gentle, 


Was some- 

old swee 
hrough wit ] nting modulation 
but that 


pr ssed the old man’s 


ilmost pensiveness ; 


She drew near, 


Presentiy she 


her face was so self- possess a 
hand, and spoke soOrtiy. 
She not stirring. 


but 


sat time 


for sou 
and take hi 


saw that he was aslecp 


At last she was about to rise n to his room ; 


** Ts your brother Aaron in Boston, Hulm ?”’ 

** He is below.”’ 

*‘Ask him to step into the dining-room. And when 
you have done that, please go to my father. And, Hulm, 
dear creature, you can help me better if you do not weep.”’ 

She then passed down a side staircase and entered the 
dining-room. A moment after Aaron Hulm entered the room. 

‘Aaron,”’ she said, as he stood confused before her 
misery, ‘‘do you know the way to Quebec ?”’ 

**T know it very well. 

** Don’t speak of it, Aaron 
get a couple of men together to, go there ? 

‘* Within an hour.”’ 

** Very well, I shall be ready.’ 

** You, Madam—ready ! You do not think of going ?”’ 

** Yes, Iam going.”’ 

** But it is not safe. 
friendly, and- 

“Is this friendly? Is it like a good friend, Aaron Hulm ¢ 


” 


Madam, I am sorry 
It isa time foraction. Can you 


” 


The Abenaquis and Iroquois are not 


Did I not nurse your mother when 

He dropped on one knee, took her hand, and kissed it 
I feared only for your safety.”’ 
into the her 


**] will do anything you ask. 


An hour afterwards she came room where 


as if they could not reach Quebec alive; but no member of 
the party was more cheerful than Jessica. Her bravery and 
spirit never faltered before the others, though sometimes at 
night, when lying awake, she felt an unaccountable desire 
to cry out, or to end her troubles in the fast-flowing Richelieu. 
Sut this was only at night. In the daytime action cased the 
strain, and at last she was rewarded by seeing, from the point 
of Levis, the citadel of Quebec before her. 

They were questioned, and kept in check for a time, but 
at length Aaron and herself were allowed to cross the river. 
It was her first sight of Quebec, and its massive, impregnable 
form struck a chill to her heart: it inflexible 
sternness behind it. They were allowed to pass on towards 
the Chateau St. Louis, for the Frenchman's heart was soft 
towards women. ‘The intended Count 
Frontenac himself, and then, if her 
even if it did not—to find Iberville. Enemy of her country 
though he was, she would appeal to him. As she climbed the 
steep steps of Mountain Street, worn out with hard travel, she 
jut the eyes of curious folk wer and 


suggested 


anxious wife to sce 


interview succeeded —or 


turned faint. on ler, 
she drew herself up bravely 
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handed to him, his brows twitched with surprise and per- 
plexity. He summoned Maurice Joval, and commanded that 
she be shown to his study and tendered every courtesy. 

A few moments afterwards he entered the room. Wonder 
and admiration crossed his face. He had not looked for 
so beautiful a woman. Himself an old courtier, he knew 
women, and he could understand how Iberville had been 
fascinated. She had arranged her toilette at Levis, and there 
were no traces of a long, hard journey, save that her hands and 
fuce were somewhat tanned. The eloquen:e of her eyes, the 
sorrowful, distant smile which now was natural to her, worked 
upon the old soldier before she spoke a word. And after she 
had spoken, had pleaded her husband’s cause: his innocence 
of spying, his honesty and courage : and appealed to the noble- 
man’s chivalry, Frontenac was moved. But his face was 
troubled. He drew out his watch and studied it. 

Presently he went to the door and called Maurice Joval. 
There was whispering, and then the young man disappeared. 

‘*You have spoken of Monsieur Iberville, Madame,”’ said 
the Governor. ‘* Years ago he spoke to me of you.”’ 

Her eyes dropped, and then they raised steadily, clearly. 
‘“‘Tam sure, Sir,’ she said, ‘‘that Monsieur Iberville would 
tell you my husband could never be a spy. They have been 
enemies, but noble enemies.”’ 

‘* Yet, Monsieur Iberville might be prejudiced,’’ rejoined 
the Governor: ‘‘a brother’s life has weight.”’ 

‘*A brother’s life!’’ she broke in apprehensively. 

** Madame, your husband killed Iberville’s brother.’’ 

She swayed. The Governor’s arm was as quick to her 
waist as a gallant’s of twenty-five. Not his to resist 
the despair of so noble a creature. He was sorry 
for her. But he knew that if all had gene as 
had been planned by Iberville, within a half-hour 
this woman would be a widow. 

With some women, perhaps, he would not have 
hesitated; he would have argued that the prize 
was to the victor, and that, Gering gone, Jessica 
would amiably drift upon Iberville. But it came 
to him that she was not as many other women. 
Ile looked at his watch again. She mistook the 
action. 

‘Oh! your Excellency,’’ she said, ‘‘do not 
grudge these moments to one pleading for a life— 
for justice.”’ 

‘**You mistake, Madame!” he said; ‘‘I was 
not grudging the time—for myself.’’ 

At that moment Maurice Joval entered, and 
whispered to the Governor. The Governor rose. 
** Madame,”’ he said, * your husband has escaped.”’ 

A cry broke from her. ‘‘ Escaped! escaped !”’ 

She saw a strange look in the Governor's eyes. 
“But you have not told me all,’’ she urged; 
‘*there is more, Oh! your Excellency, tell me 
all.’’ 

‘*Only this, Madame: he may be retaken 
and ed 
‘*And then? What then?” she cried. 

‘Upon what happens then,’’ he as drily as 
regretfully added, ‘‘ I shall have no power.”’ 

To the quick searching prayer, the proud 
eloquence of the woman, the Governor, bound 
though he was to secrecy, could not be adamant. 

‘There is but one thing I can do for you,” 
he said at last. ‘‘ You know Father Dollier de 
Casson ?”’ 

‘lo her affirmative he added: ‘‘ Then go to him. 
Ask no questions. If anything can be done, he 
can do it for you. That he will I do not know.”’ 

She could not solve the riddle, but she must 
work it out. There was the one great fact: her 
husband had escaped. 

‘* You will do all you can do, your Excellency,”’ 
slic at d 

** | have done all I can.”’ 

With impulse she caught his hand and kissed 
it. A minute afterwards, she was outsice with 
Maurice Joval, who had orders to bring her to the Abb*’s 
house—that, and no more. 

The Governor, left alone, looked at the hand that she had 
kissed, and said: ‘‘I am but a fool still. A woman in 
a million!’’ He took out his watch. ‘‘ Too late!’ he added. 
‘* Poor woman !”’ 

A few minutes afterwards, Jessica met the Abbé on his 
own doorstep. Maurice Joval disappeared ; the priest and 
the woman were alone together. She told him all that had 
just happened. 

‘‘There is some mystery,’’ she cried. ‘Tell me, has my 
husband been retaken ?”’ 

‘* He has.”’ 

‘‘Ts he in danger?”’ 

The priest hesitated. ‘‘ Yes.” 

She spoke. ‘Once before I talked with you, and you 
said good things. You are a priest of God. I know that 
you can help me, or Count Frontenac would not have sent me 
to you. Oh! will you take me where my husband is?”’ 

If Count Frontenac had had a struggle, here was a greater. 
First, the man was a priest, in the days when the Huguenots 
were scattering to the four ends of the earth. The woman 
and her husband were heretics, and what better were they 
than thousands of others? ‘Then, Sainte-Héléne had been the 
soldier-priest’s pupil. Last of all, there was Iberville, over 
whom this woman had cast a charm, perilous to his soul's 
ealvation. He loved Iberville as his own son. The priest 
in him decided against the woman; the soldier in him was 
with Iberville in this event—for a soldier’s revenge was its 
mainspring. But beneath all was a kindly soul which intoler- 
ance could not warp ; and this at last responded. 

His first words gave her a touch of hope. 

‘* Madame, I do not know that anything can be done, but 


” 


come. 


(To he continued, 
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ART NOTES. 
The claims of Washington Allston, A.R.A., to rank among 
the distinguished artists of the century are so little known 
to the majority of Englishmen that many will think his 
reputation too slender to support the weight of Dr. Flagg’s 
memoir (Bentley and Sons). Yet in his day Allston was 
held in high esteem by both artists and connoisseurs, and 
some of his most successful works are to found in the 
private galleries of this country—at Petworth, Stafford 
House, and elsewhere. Allston’s temple of fame, however, 
is in his own country; for although born in 1780, and 
therefore before the Declaration of Independence, he was 
far more thoroughly American than Benjamin West and 
John Copley, both of whom, born on the other side of the 
Atlantic, lived and died in this country. Allston, on the 
other hand, a native of Charleston, Carolina, and educated 
at Harvard College, was never more than a visitor to Europe, 
and passed the whole of his life in his native country from 
the time of election as an Associate of the Royal Academy 
until his death, in 1843. Dr. Flagg has, however, rendered 
a good service to his compatriot and to art biography in 
bringing together so much interesting matter respecting a 
distinguished painter and his friends. Amongst these 
were Coleridge, Leslie, Collins, Dana, and Washington 
Irving ; and their letters show in what high esteem they 
held Allston’s art as well as his character. The former, as 
illustrated by several excellent reproductions in this 
volume, shows the influence of Opie and Lawrence-—and of 


all coming directly from the gelatine process, or its more 
recent development of gelatino-bromide. The carbon 
process, which appeared first in 1865, was for a long time 
found inimitable for rendering half-tones, but recent 
experiments have brought it to a higher degree of perfec- 
tion than was originally thought possible. The hopes of 
photography are now centred in the heliochromic process, 
of which M. Lippmann and his colleague, M. Lumieére, 
have given some remarkable results. Many others also in 
France and Germany are working in the same direction, 
but in this country the newly invented electro-gravure, 
of which we recently gave a specimen in this Journal, 
seems, for the moment at least, to have turned attention 
to another process, by which, in printing, the tones can 
be more faithfully insured than by any other system in 
daily use. 


A very welcome addition to the collection of pictures in 
the National Gallery, representing the Dutch school of 
artists, is Jacob van Ruisdael’s seascape entitled ‘‘ A View 
on the Shore at Scheveningen.”’ The painter was born in 
1628, and died in 1682, and during his career produced 
some very fine works of art. The picture now attracting 
attention at the National Gallery is in first-rate condition, 
and is a splendid example of harmonious colouring. ‘The 
waves lie restless under the clouds, which seem _ to 
threaten a storm, while in the distance there is sun- 
light on the white cliffs. Careful detail, as is usual 
with Van Ruisdael’s pictures, is shown in the figures, 
which give the scene a human interest. The old 
church, the boats, and the sky are all worthy of study. 
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“A VIEW ON THE SHORE AT SCHEVENINGEN.’’—BY JACOB VAN RUISDAEL. 


Fuseli in the more imaginative work. Tuseli, it should 
be borne in mind, though unsatisfactory as a painter, was 
excellent as a teacher, and on Allston’s first arrival in 
England and admission as an Academy student, Fuseli 
was the professor of drawing. His most successful work 
probably was that of ‘‘ The Dead Man Revived by Touching 
lisha’s Bones,” which carried off the two-hundred-guinea 
prize of the British Institution in 1812, and now in the 
Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts; but some of his 
portraits, notably those of his mother and of Benjamin 
West, show very remarkable powers and treatment of light 
and shade. It should be added that Allston was also a 
poet, and much of his imaginative painting shows that he 
was imbued with true poetic feeling. 

Owners of daguerrotypes will, perhaps, learn with satis- 
faction that these unsatisfactory memorials of their friends 
and relations are becoming objects of the collector’s pursuit. 
The oldest specimens are scarcely more than fifty years old, 
for it was only in 1839 that Daguerre, who had gained the 
first suggestion of sunlight reproduction on a sensitised 
surface, began his experiments. ‘The actual first comer in 
the field seems to have been a M. Niepce de Saint Victor, a 
chemist at Chalon-sur-Saéne, who obtained some interest- 
ing results on plates covered with bitumen and washed with 
oil of lavender. Daguerre improved upon this idea, and 
marked the first phase of photographic art by the intro- 
duction of silver-washed plates exposed to iodine vapours. 
The next important step was made by Tal).ot in 1847, who 
introduced the application of wet collecion to paper and the 
invention of positives and negatives. Eight years later (in 
1855) a German, Herr Pretsch, made a further important 
step by the discovery of the use of the gelatine film as 
applied to photography. And this process held its ground 
for many years until M. Albert—who may be fairly re- 
garded as the inventor of collotypes, autotypes, heliotypes, 
photo-lithography, and other methods of reproduction, 


The work is not a large one, measuring about 30 inches by 
24 inches, but its small size must not cause an excellent 
contribution to the Gallery to be overlooked. It is placed 
on a screen opposite to Rubens’s masterpiece, ‘The 
Apotheosis of William the Taciturn,” and Paul Potter's 
picture of an old grey horse. 





As is probably well known, the majority of the historical 
monuments of I’rance are catalogued and under the quasi- 
tutelage of the State. A sum is provided yearly in the 
budget of the Minister of Fine Arts, out of which the cost 
of keeping such buildings in repair is defrayed, and in this 
way tho State obtains a voice in their disposal. Occasion- 
ally, however, all these precautions are useless, and we 
hear of old chateaux and monasteries being sold either 
piecemeal or en bloc to the enterprising dealer in curiosities. 
Something of this kind seems to have happened in the case 
of the ruins of the Abbey of St. Wandrille, near Caudebec, 
in Normandy. Of this once magnificent pile of buildings, 
the home of the fraternity of Saint-Maur, where the last 
of the Merovingians passed his life in obscurity, 
there still remain traces which bear witness to its 
long - sustained _ glories. The cloister, which dates 
from the fourteenth century; the refectory, with its 
vaulted wooden roof of a still older date; and the chapel 
of St. Saturnin, which is supposed to be contemporary 
with William the Conqueror, still retain much of their 
original beauty; while the additions made to the buildings 
by successive kings of France, from Charles VII. to 
Louis XIV., are in even a better state of preservation. 
The later history of the abbey is scarcely so picturesque. 
The last Prior, Dom Rault, sold the buildings in 1791 to a 
company, which first used them as a pin factory and 
subsequently as a cotton-spinning mill. Naturally, a good 
deal of damage was done by this invasion of industrialism, 
but enough remains to make the place worthy of preservas 
tion and public care. 


THE COLLIERY STRIKES: 


During the week ending Saturday, Sept. 23, the ninth week 
since the beginning of the colliery stnikes in England and 
Wales, the situation of affairs in the Midland coal districts, 
especially in Derbyshire, remained very unsatisfactory. 
Several colliery proprietors at Ilkeston and other districts 
intimated their willingness to reopen their pits at the old 
rate of wages, and made hasty preparations, includ- 
ing the lowering of ponies into the pits, for the 
men resuming work. It was generally thought they 
would follow the example of those at the Kilburn 
colliery ; but, having consulted the local representatives of 
the Miners’ Association, the men were advised not to go to 
work, even on those terms, until the dispute is thoroughly 
settled. The miners themselves were greatly disappointed, 
and the outside public condemned such a suicidal policy in 
view of the amicable offers, as many of the miners and 


RY STRIKE MEETING. 


their families are on the verge of starvation. The military 
have removed from Alfreton to Chesterfield to await 
but the chief of police reported all the 

ivisions of the county as quiet. The 17th Lancers 
stationed in the Drill Hall at Derby, to act when 

The feeling in Derbyshire is growing 

resumption of work where the old rates 

another ballot on this question will be 

id a general conference will be fixed at an early 


] 


Yorkshire miners have been 
Mr. Pickard, M.P., Mr. 
Cowey, the chief officials of the 
More firms in the Leeds 
fuel, and the distress is 
‘astleford, Methley, and 


Several mass meetings of 
uranged, the speakers to includ 
. Parrott, and Mr. FE. 
rkshire Miners’ Association. 
ict have stopped for want of 
increasing «lally in the ( 
there are indications of a settlement of 
At some pits men are returning to work at 
of wages, and there are prospects of large 
Lancashire starting work again on the same 
large proportion of the works in the district 
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IN THE LANCASHIRE COLLIERY DISTRICTS. 











GATHERING 


have already had to go on short time or stop some portion 
of their plant, owing not only to difficulties in regard to 
fuel supply, but to the steady upward movement in the 
prices quoted for supplies coming in from outside districts. 
Others are preparing to take a similar course, which will 
be forced upon them unless satisfactory arrangements can 
be made with the proposed joint conference of the Coal- 
owners’ Committee and the executive of the Miners’ 
Federation for some prompt settlement of the dispute. At 
the monthly meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Miners’ Federation held in Manchester on Sept. 23, it was 
decided that a spec ial meeting of the Lancashire l’edera- 
tion should be held, when delegates would be appointed 
to represent the district at the general conference. 
It was stated that Mr. Fletcher, a colliery pro- 
prietor at Little Lever, near Bolton, had made an 
offer to his men of 30 per cent. advance in wages if they 
would return to work, on condition that the 30 per cent. 
should go to the Miners’ Federation and that the consent 
of the Federation should be obtained before their returning 
to work. The meeting decided that it could not authorise 
any men to return to work until they had obtained the per- 
mission of the Federation. One or two small collieries in 
North Lan ashire and in West Lancashire had recommenced 
work at the old rate of wages. The meeting, however, 
unanimously passed the following resolution: ‘‘ That this 
meeting of Lancashire and Cheshire miners’ representatives 
is of opinion that all those miners who have commenced 
working in this and other districts, even at the old rate of 
wages, before obtaining the consent of the Federation of 
Great Britain, are deserving of condemnation.” 

In the neighbourhood of Wigan, in Lancashire, where 
no acts of violence have attended the colliery strike,there is 
great distress, the whole population of that township being 
dependent on the coal and iron industries. We respond 





AT THE SOUP-KITCHEN AT INCE, NEAR WIGAN. 


WASTE COAL 





AT INCE, NEAR WIGAN. 

willingly to an appeal from Mr. Isaac Wilson Lawrence, 
of the Ince Coal and Cannel Company’s works there, to 
recommend the charitable subscription which is being 
raised for the relief of starving families. He has sent us 
some photographs representing the scenes above ground at 
a refuse or spoil bank. In the getting of coal a large 
amount of rubbish, or dirt, as the miners call it, is wound 
to the surface. This must necessarily contain a certain 
quantity of coal, but the quantity being so small it would 
not pay the cost of sorting. Owing to the great distress 
which prevails in this locality, the miners and their wives 
and children are turning these immense heaps over in all 
directions and picking out the coal. Some idea of it may 
be formed when they have to turn over some tons of 
dirt to get a hundredweight of coal. The other Illustra- 
tion showsthe women and children waiting at a soup-kitchen, 
which is conducted by Inspector Jump, of the Lancashire 
County Police Force, and a committee formed of tradesmen, 


AN ORATOR OF THE COLLIERY STRIKE, 

a clergyman, the parish priest, and workmen living in the 
neighbourhood. ‘The kitchen and dining-rooms consist of 
three old warehouses and a canvas tent; and in these places 
about 2000 children, from the ages of two years to thirteen, 
are fed daily with either rice and milk, or potato hash, pea- 
soup and broth and bread. Besides these about a thousand 
women receive daily a loaf and a quart of soup or broth. 
{s the coal and iron works are all stopped, the trade of the 
township is paralysed. 

A serious state of affairs prevails at Widnes, in Lanca- 
shire, where, owing to the coal strike, the chemical works 
are at a standstill. Nearly 5000 men are out of work, and 
there is great destitution. Soup-kitchens have been opened 
all over the town, and about 6000 persons are fed daily. 
The sale of coal for household purposes has wractically 
ceased, and for the small quantity of coal in the market 
prohibitive prices are asked. 

The demands on the Durham coalfield for supplies of 
coal and coke for South and West Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Derbyshire, and other manufacturing districts have been 
extremely urgent. High rates have been offered and paid. 
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RAMBLING SKETCHES: WINDSOR AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH MOROCCO: SKETCHES 


Between Fez, Wazan, and Alcazar, a journey north-west 
of seventy or eighty miles on the- way back to Tangier, 
lies the wide undulating plain traversed by the Sebou, 
the largest river in the country, with its tributary, the 
Wergha ; and, beyond Wazan, the most fertile and best 


cultivated part of the valuable province of El Gharb. The 
chief towns, Wazan and Alcazar, which have little settled 
trade, are situated in the neighbourhood of rocky hills, on 
whose northern slopes grow fine olive-woods ; but Alcazar, 
which the Moors call El Kasr el Kebir, lies low ina marshy 
plain, with no beautiful sur- 
roundings. It is a place of 











ON THE WAY FROM FEZ TO WAZAN. 





THE RIVER SEBOU. 


much historical fame; _ the 
European version of its name 
denotes its former importance 
in the Portuguese dominion 
of Morocco, which was over- 
thrown, in effect, by the battle 
of El Kantra, in this neigh- 
bourhood, on Aug. 4, 1578, 
when Don Sebastian and his 
knights were defeated by Abd- 
el-Malek, called the Mameluke, 
with great slaughter. The 
Moorish Sultans have reigned 
ever since that event in North- 
west Africa. This town, 
governed by a Kaid under the 
Pasha of Laraish, is decayed 
and dirty, with squalid habit- 
ations, forming a maze of crooked 
alleys, often blocked with muck- 
heaps, amidst which is the Soko, 
or market-place, in rainy 
weather ankle-deep in mire. It 
contains no interesting archi- 
tectural monuments, though it 
is said to have been once mag- 
nificent, having been embellished 
by Yakoub el Mansour in the 
twelfth century; and there are 
traces of Roman building. At 
the foot of the minaret of the 
chief mosque a Greek inscription 
has been found. The mutability 
of empires, without any relic of 
their majesty, is proved by the 
wretched aspect of this place. 
To the south of Alcazar, in 
the valley of the Wady el 
Kouss, luxuriant foliage of trees 
and good fields of wheat or 
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STREET IN WAZAN. 
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BY G. MONTBARD. 


barley afford a pleasing view, bounded by the Djebel 
Sarsar, a region of bare white rocks, which makes a striking 


contrast. 


The diverse races of people in Northern Morocco form 
a subject of ethnological study. By far the most numerous 
are the Berbers, including the mountaineers of the Riff, 
near the Mediterranean coast, who are nearly the same as 





A NATIVE TRAVELLER, 


the Kabyles of Algeria. 


It is from the Perbers that all 


the western part of the African shore, from Tunis and 
Algiers to Tangier, was long called ‘‘ Barbary.” They are 
not, like the proper Moors or Arabs, a Semitic race, but 
the offspring of Ham or Canaan, and were probably the 
Geetulians or Numidians known to ancient Rome. 


y 





STREET IN ALCAZAR. 
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AN ADVENTURE AT THE “ZOO.” 

From early childhood I have had an evil presentiment about 
the denizens of the jungle in Regent’s Park. Some people 
go through life with an apprehension that they will fall down 
a precipice, or be burnt in their beds, or mangled in a rail- 
way accident. My constant dread is that I shall be eaten 
by lions and tigers or trampled to death by elephants. As I 
am not likely to emigrate to Africa or Hindustan, there 
may seem small reason for uneasiness, but with a com- 
munity of wild beasts in the middle of London you can 
never tell what may happen. Terocious brutes are always 
escaping from menageries. An elephant devastated North 
london a few days ago, and it is by the merest chance that 
I do not dwell on the banks of the New River. Figure, 
then, my horror when I received a peremptory injunction 
to accompany the most intrepid of our artists to the ‘‘ Zoo,” 
and make a pic‘ure of the new lions who have taken un their 
quarters there! I had not visited that terrible spot since 
the day when I was carried shrieking from the very jaws 
of the hippopotamus because I had eaten the bun which 
was intended for that appalling monster. He might not 
know my face again, but it was quite impossible to forget 
his; and the prospect of beholding him once more, bunless 
ind bloodthirsty, froze my very marrow. 

‘You neednt worry about the hippopotamus,” said 
our artist, when I told this story. ‘‘ We shall not go 
anywhere near him.” 

**But he may be roaming through the forest with 
unfeeling youngsters on his back.” 

‘It is the elephant who walks about, not the hippo- 
potamus,” said my companion, with some impatience. 

‘The elephant! Good gracious! Am I to be at the 
mercy of a beast with feet like tree-stumps? It is very 
well for a man of your undaunted courage, not to say 
foolhardy recklessness, but I have no passion for sport in 
the jungle. I won't goin. Hi, there! hansom!” 
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Russell, 17, Baker tre 


LIONESS OBJECTS TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED, AND 
OUR ARTIST'S CAMERA. 


artist is a determined man, and seizing me by 


m, he dragged me through the turnstile. In another 
nent we came full upon an elephant surmounted by the 
1 crowd of children. A sort of hysterical frenzy took 
wossession of me. Pointing at the beast with a 
Illustrated London News, I cried— 
Call that an elephant! Why, his legs 
You're a silly lot of infants to sit up 
ik it’s a real animal. I’ll tell you what it 
it’s Griffiths Brothers inside a tarpau 6 
Just then the elephant gripped the paper with his 
id calmly swallowed it. The children roared with 
but the keeper used some strong expressions. 
ever mind,” I said soothingly. ‘If it does him any 
you can open him as a picture gallery.” 
‘Look here,” said our artist, with decision, “if you 
iny pranks with the lions it ’s as much as your life 


into the lion-house feeling like an early 
yr. There we ws of striped cats, very 
horribly restless. The tiger and the leopard 
med to be walking for wagers, and never 
feeding time!” explained a 
ixed me with a glittering eye, 
us who should say, ‘*‘ And a 
ighty unsati make of you!” 
‘* But wh 
ined a creature amazingly like 
tah.” 
smmeline in one of her 
rim mouth very tightly com- 
vebrow, the toss of the head, 


he whole expression threatened m¢ with an outbreak of, 


accustomed to scenes of this kind snatch 
a fearful joy by rehearsing them quietly 
with the cheetah 

Connubial bliss was not conspicuous in 
the lion-house. The king of beasts was 
evidently bored by his mate. A very hand- 
sone, tawny lion, presented by the Queen 
to the ‘‘ Zoo,” sat in stately reverie, as if he 
were wondering what had become of the 
crown and the unicorn. Another monarch 
of the wilderness, who has been in cap- 
tivity sixteen years, showed suppressed 
irritation with his spouse, a young and 
sprightly damsel (probably his third) with 
a white beard. She prowled round him in 
the highest spirits, but he seemed on the 
point of exclaiming, ‘‘ Confound this woman! 
why doesn’t she occupy herself with some 
thing useful—a shave, for instance—and 
leave me to my pipe and the evening 

ss 
paper ! 

But this was not the lion of our quest. 
We found him and his lioness in the caged 
yard behind the house. The critical moment 
had come, and I shook in every nerve. 

** Now, I want you clearly to understand 
your share in this business,”’ said our artist, 
with great deliberation, as he put his 
camera into position. ‘* You must engage 
the attention of these animals while I 
photograph them. No, it’s no use protest- 
ing. You have been appointed to this 
duty—I’m blest if I can tll why, for a 
more unlikely man to amuse a lion I never 
saw. But here you are, and I must make 
the best of you. Now, how will you 
address them ? ” 











‘* Well, I’m sure! Pretty behaviour, I do think. How 
you can have the assurance to look me in the face 
after your goings on last night! Oh, you need not justify 
yourself! And that cat Maria, who calls herself my 
friend, I'll teach her ” But let any man who is 








Photo by Russell, 17, Baker Street. 


THE NEW LION AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN BY THE SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 


‘* Good morning, have you 

‘‘ No, that won’t do. Ask them how they like their 
food.” 

I turned shuddering to the bars, and said: ‘* Do you 
pre-prefer raw artist or a sl-slice off the breast of a 
lit-literary man ?” 

‘** Well, what do they say ?” asked my companion, who 
had buried his head in the cloth of his camera. 

‘‘He says raw artist has no flavour, and she says 
literary man is too rich.” 

This lion is one of the ugliest ruffians I have ever set 
eyes on. He lay quite motionless, with a sullen glare in 
his yellow eyes. He has a very broad nose, and an air of 
many convictions, as of one who is well known to the 
police. His mate, of whom he took no notice, was full of 
play, and gambolled about till I heard a muffled voice 
murmur 

‘Can't you keep her still?” 

**My dear Madam,” I expostulated, in a trembling 
tone, “if you will deign to listen to an improving 
anecdote, I will tell you the story of the slave who once 
picked a thorn out of a lion’s foot. The lion sat very 
quiet, indeed quite lamb-like, as I am sure you will 
sit in a moment, and he never forgot the slave, for years 
after, when he met him again as an early Christian, instead 
of eating him—I am sorry to mention it, but in those days 
your ancestors had the most uncivilised appetites, not like 
yours, which, I am sure, cares for nothing but bread and 
milk ie 

“‘T’ve got her!” shouted our artist. ‘‘ You can dry 
up that rubbish!” 

He took out the plate and placed his camera on the ledge 
just outside the bars. In an instant the lioness thrust -out 
a paw and clutched it. Whether she resented the art of 
photography or thought she would inspect the picture, I do 
no know, Lut I fled for my life, and nothing in the world 
will ever induce me to enter the ‘* Zoo” again.—L. IF. A. 




















Photo by Russell, 17, Baker Street. 


THE NEW LIONESS AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN BY THE SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 
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1. Descending by the Man-Engine. 3. Girls employel above ground. 5. Some of the Miners. 7. Miners driving a Stope. 


2. Pumping Shaft. i. View of the Levant Mine, near St. Just. 6. One of the Levels. 8. Emptying the Skip. 


SKETCHES IN A CORNISH TIN MINE, 





THE 


CONVICT 


By the acquisition of Upper Burmah the convict establish- 
ment in the province has had to be greatly increased. New 
prisons have been built in all the districts; some, as in 
Mandalay and Myingyan, being of very large size and 
capable of holding over a thousand convicts in each. In 
spite of all this, the prison accommodation has been strained 
to the utmost, owing to the great numbers of couvicts that 
resulted from the putting down of the Burmese rebellion 
and dacoity. With the advent of peaceful years this strain 
will no doubt decrease. 

From a report recently published we find there are now 
thirty prisons in Burmah. Of these only six are large 
central jails, where the long-term prisoners are confined. 
These are capable of holding over a thousand convicts in 
each, the Rangoon prison sometimes holding as many as 
3000. The rest of the prisons are small district jails where 
chiefly short-term prisoners are kept. These prisons are 
at the headquarters of each of the districts into which 
Burmah is divided, and are usually capable of holding from 
100 to 250 prisoners. 

The superintendents of all the prisons in Burmah are 
medical men, either commissioned or warrant -medical 
officers, to whose zealous and intelligent work the 
Inspector-General has frequently borne testimony. The 
Government has, no doubt, been a great gainer by its 
decision to appoint only me‘ical officers to the charge 
of all its prisons. The prison administration of Burmah 
has always been a credit to the The 
Burmese prisons are far more efficiently and economically 
worked than the prisons in Bengal, Bombay, or Madras. 
Thus a convict in Burmah costs the Government in a year 
65 rupees, while in Bombay and Bengal a convict costs 
70 rupees, and in Madras 72 rupees. This 
mainly due to the able management of Surgeon-Major 
Sinclair, the Inspector-General of Jails for Burmah, whose 


province. 


success is 








SHAVING PARADE, 
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LIFE IN 


PRISONERS VISITED 


work has frequently called forth the thanks of the 
Government. 

These jails cost the country 745,309 rupees yearly. The 
convicts, however, earned in Lower Burmah 281,512 and 
in Upper Burmah 41,221 rupees. Each prisoner thus 
earned 17 rupees 7 annas a year. But as he costs the 
Government 65 rupees, the jails are a very long way 
from being self-supporting. It is difficult to see how they 
can be rendered so, for in the first place there would be 
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BY THEIR FRIENDS. 

much complaint if jails were to compete with outside enter- 
prise, and in the next place there will always be great 
difficulty experienced in Burmah in finding suitable and at 
the same time profitable employment for the convicts. 
Among the various occupations in force are carpentry, 
blacksmithery, stone - breaking, paddy - husking, 
brick-making, wheat-grinding, 
In nearly all prisons 


coir- 
pounding, mat-making, 
weaving, tailoring, and gardening. 
the convicts grow their own vegetables. The prisoners also 
manufacture their own clothes. 

To give a description of the daily life of a convict in a 
Burmese prison would take up too much of our space, but 
our Illustrations will give a more vivid idea of convict life 
than many pages of description. 














PRISON GUARD RELIEVING SENTRY. 














WEEKLY WEIGHING OF PRISONERS, 
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SCOTCH RELIGIOUS CHANGES. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

Scotland does not stand where it did in many matters, but 
the religious changes are among the most curious. Perhaps 
thirty years ago Scotland was still true to Calvin, John 
Knox, the solemn League and Covenant, and the Shorter 
Catechism. Her Biblical criticism was summed up in a 
famous remark as to ‘‘ Every word between the twa boards 
o this Buik.” There exists (at least in one of the 
Hebrides a copy exists) a book illustrative of the Shorter 
Catechism. Here we find an anecdote about a minister 
who was taken to see Oxford. He showed a plentiful lack 
of interest in colleges, halls, and museums, and at last one of 
his friends said, ‘‘ Doctor, you don’t seem to care much 
‘* These are fine buildings,” said 


about architecture ?” 
the worthy man, ‘‘ but I was just thinking that the topic 
of Justification has never yet been fully considered’; so 
they went back to their inn, where, not perhaps without 
the refreshment of whisky, they settled down to serious 
discourse. This was then a proper frame of mind; now, 
I fear, this minister would have shown tastes more secular. 
Many young ministers wear what Mr. James Sharp 
before he became Archbishop) would have called ‘* Baby- 
lonish garments”; long black coats, queer waistcoats, and 
even on their watch-chains little crosses, ‘‘ remnants of 
idolatry,” which, perhaps, denote membership of some 





vitrified.” Oddities of that kind, for want of a Liturgy, 
used to creep into our public supplications, and Heaven has 
actually been requested (by -a probationer) ‘‘ to keep one 
eye on the minister of this parish.” What with hymn- 
books, standing while singing, kneeling at prayers, and 
adaptations from that service-book which, as the martyred 
Guthrie said, ‘‘leads to the mystery of Babylon,” one 
hardly knows the Scotch kirks of to-day. The ‘ Kist fu’ o’ 
whustles ” is heard in the land, and the Great Marquis has 
his tomb and monument in St. Giles’s, where the ‘‘ Great 
Argyll” seems to lack this honour for the present, ‘‘ Did 
the Covenanters die for this?” people ask, and, indeed, 
Davie Deans would be sadly nonplussed. Meanwhile, 
the Free Kirk seems in actual danger of a schism, 
a secession. 

Some members find in the extreme Calvinism of the old 
declarations, or confessions of faith, or articles, or what- 
ever is the technical name for them, a stone of stumbling. 
Predestination, and the possible condemnation of ‘‘ bairns a 
span long,” are no longer welcomed. Mr. Wodrow informed 
© poor woman with a large family that it would be ‘an 
uncouth mercy” if all her .nildren escaped a doom too 
terrible to think upon. Our chanees were then regarded 
as very poor off-chances. Now all this is altered, as far as 
the sentiment of, perhaps, the majority is concerned. To 
split so young a Kirk would be to give great occasion to 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


It has been announced that the Welsh members have 
received assurances that the prominent measure of the next 
Session of Parliament will be a Bill for the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Welsh Church. Well, it is 
true that prominent members of the Government have 
expressed themselves privately in this sense, but I cannot 
learn up to the time of writing that any authoritative word 
has been spoken on the subject. Mr. Gladstone prefers to 
remain uncommitted. 


There seems to be considerable hesitation over the 
threatened opposition to the Parish Councils Bill. The 
clergy are not meeting with so much sympathy from Con- 
servative politicians as they expected. In the interests of 
the Conservative party, it is apparently considered unwise 
to do anything that would seriously impede the passing 
of the measure. Viscount Cross, at the Carlisle Diocesan 
Conference, said that the Bill must be purged of every- 
thing that was calculated to injure the Church. 


The Rey. J. B. Woollnough, of Worcester College, 
Oxford, Diocesan Inspector of Education in Tasmania, has 
been elected a member of the House of Assembly, and has 
taken his place as an Independent. It is stated, I believe 
not quite accurately, that he is the first cleric sent up to 
any British House of Parliament since 1801.—Tu India a 
missionary of the Free Church of Scotland las been ap- 
pointed to the Legislative Council in Madras, and now 
goes by the appellation of the Hon. and Rey. William 
Miller.—A minister of the Presbyterian Church of England, 

the Rev. R. H. Lyall, 


of Longsight, Man- 





we 
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chester, has joined the 
Church of England. 
The Rey. Dr. A. J. Ross, 
of Stepney, a well- 
known contributor to the 
Spectator, was originally 
a Presbyterian minister 
in Brighton, but, if I 
am not mistaken, he 
was expelled on account 
of his theological views. 
The distinguished 
scholar ] r. Edersheim, 
who was long be fore his 
death a pmest in the 
Church of England, 
started a Presbyterian 
church at Torquay, and 
was for some time in 
Scotland as a l’ree 
Church minister. 


The presence of 
the Rev. Arthur Tooth 
as preacher at St. 
Peter's, Birmingham, 
on the Wednesday in 
Church Congress week, 
will be welcomed by a 
large number of 
admirers, 

The Rev. FE. A. 
Stuart, the popular Vicar 
of St. James's, Holloway, 
has naturally dis- 
appointed his congre- 
gation by accepting the 
Vicar ive of - be M it- 
thew’s, Bayswater. Mr. 
Stuart, in a frank and 
manly letter, explains 
that he makes no per- 
sonal gain by leaving, 
and that the strain upon 
him at Holloway was so 
great that even though 
he had received ho eall 
else where, he had SCT1- 
ously thought of 








THE CZAR AND HIS FAMILY LISTENING TO GLEE SINGERS AT SPALA, NEAR WARSAW. 


guild or brotherhood. We hear of ‘* High Churchmen” 
even within the National Zion; as to their distinctive 
ideas, this is no place for abstruse theology. However, 
they maintain that the beliefs of John Knox, on an 
essential point, were not what a vain people supposes. 
Mr. Wodrow, the historian of the sufferings of the Kirk, 
about 1720, a young preacher who declared, 

v, that the Kirk had caused a great deal of needless 

ig and trouble between the Reformation and 1688. 

This startling opinion is not, perhaps, so rare as it was in 
Mr. Wodrow’s day. I have but lately heard a Scotch 
sermon, ina remote place, which was merely staggering, 
it differed so much from old Seotch sermons. Predestina- 
tion was conspicuous by its absence; the leading ideas of 
Calvin were not distantly alluded to; Cardinal Newman 
came in for a warm good word; fairies were spoken of as 
kindly as they could have been by Mr. Kirk of Aberfoyle. 
f ] l usition on early religion, the practices 
Pawnee, the Greek, the negro were 
cted a few considerations on Tabous, 
provided. Nor was the preacher a 


oung lad; far from it; and it was very evident that here 


is a minister like him who belie, 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes. 
ites”’ would have felt quite 
supp sed that the d Moderate 
t animal. TI 
in miscellane 
their eccentri 
earth that it 


the enemy. ‘‘ Your pot will be as black as ours when it 
has gone as long to the fire,” said a Catholic to a Presby- 
terian, about the time of the Reformation. As black! 
why, the pot has already split into who knows how many 
potsherds: Free Kirk, U. P. Kirk, and the rest. It would 
be a pity to break the potsherds into smaller flinders 
and no doubt the theologians, if they are wise, will find 
some eirenicon, and some new Petrus de Abano will arise 
as the Reconciler. As to the trouble caused by criticism, 
and ‘‘Robert Elsmere,” and all the modern micro- 
scopists, the divers Kirks must find them very trying. 
Professors of Divinity have been heard to say the 
most startling things, and to advance hypotheses 
which one trusts are ‘‘only their fun,” as Lamb said of 
Coleridge. ‘*‘ We live in times,” as we are often toid; 
about that we have only too much reason to be convinced. 
Meanwhile, the ancient Church is rearing her stately head, 
not only in hideous iron chapels, where once she had a 
cathedral, churches, shrines, but in that great affluent- 
looking college and monastery which stands where Fort 
Augustus stood, before Prince Charlie’s guns battered it 
from a conveniently commanding eminence. How per- 
severing has the old Church been. how indefatigable 
through two hundred years of persecution. Nec tamen 
consvimebatur, she may say, like her supplante r. The 
Reformation did not cross the Shiel, and much of Moidart 
has never wavered from ‘‘ the practices of idolatry.” Now 
the ancient Church sits with some splendour on the hills 
where her priests used to lurk of old, and, on the whole, 
the Free Kirk has reason to be very careful, 


resigning. 


The Bishop of 
Derry’s address at Westminster Abbey on Mashonaland 
was exceedingly racy, and was listened to with close 
attention. The drift of the speech was in favour of 
annexation. The Bishop said that the country prac- 
tically belonged to Great Britain, and that the Matabele 
inhabitants were not the original possessors of the land, 
but cruel, half-bred Zulus, and that the chartered company 
was bound to protect the brave Englishmen and Enghsh- 
women who were already there. The missionaries were 
opening the land to civilisation, and the country had its 
attractions and advantages. The Bishop’s epigramiatic gift 
had some play in the oration. Lobengula was described as 
‘*an astute, lascivious, and sanguinary savage.” j 


GLEE SINGERS AT SPALA: THE CZAR 
AND HIS FAMILY 
In a pine-forest on the banks of Pilica, near Warsaw, tho 
Russian Emperor Alexander III. has built for himself a 
plain country-house, called Spala, where his Majesty, with 
the Empress and their children, usually accompanied also 
by his uncle, the Grand Duke Vladimir, and the Grand 
Duke Alexis, his brother, occasionally retires in the summer. 


The forest abounds with deer and feathered game, strictly 


preserved for the imperial sportsmen and a few invited 
guests. Domestic life at Spala is healthy and simple as at 
Balmoral, unlike that of Napoleon the Third’s grand 
hunting parties at Fontainebleau. Its evenings are some- 
times enlivened by the performances of a company of Polish 
glee singers from Warsaw, whose vocal efforts, rendering 
with good effect the original airs characteristic of the 
musical genius of their nation, delicht the illustrious 
audience sitting after dinner in front of the house, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


A circular has been issued by a philanthropic gentleman to 
the Press advocating that attention should be drawn to the 
spread of anthrax or splenic fever among cattle, and sug- 
gesting that the danger to labourers and others of acquiring 
this dreadful disease should be clearly pointed out. I am 
glad to aid this endeavour by the publication of the fact 
that labourers and others working among cattle or handling 
hides should be specially careful that they do not suffer 
from abrasions of the skin or cuts, since it is through such 
inlets that the germs of anthrax enter the body and convey 
the disease to man. Anthrax in the cow or sheep gives 
rise, of course, to a similar disease in man, through the 
human subject being inoculated with the germs of the 
ailment. Of old, it was known in man as * wool-sorters’ 
(lisease,”’ because, once upon a time, it was liable to occur 
in Bradford and elsewhere among those employed in wool 
stores. 

I say ‘‘ was’’: because after 1880 a committee of Brad- 
ford wool-manufacturers adopted measures which are of a 
preventible kind, in the way of disinfection of the wool, 
ventilation of the premises, whitewashing with lime and 
carbolic acid, and sundry rules as to personal hygiene on 
the part of the workers. These rulec followed upon a 
report made by the Chief Inspector of Factories on the 
subject, and upon the report of the Medical Officer of the 
Local Government Board for 1880, The late Mr. John 
Spear also embodied a series of valuable conclusions in his 
report on anthrax occurring in those employed in the London 
hide and skin-trades. ‘This report was published in 1883, 
in the appendix to the report of the Local Government 
Board for that year. 

The Board of Agriculture, I observe, recently issued a 
useful circular to local authorities on the anthrax question, 
and suggested the publication of notices, through the police 
and oterwise, drawing attention to the danger incurred 
by those engaged in handling the carcases of animals 
which have perished from the disease. It seems, however, 
that skinning and cutting the carcase of an animal affected 
with anthrax is an offence against the provisions of 
the Anthrax Order of 1892 (No. 5049); so that, as the 
law is to be interpreted, the whole carcase is to be burned 
or destroyed without being skinned, and before burial it is 
to be covered with quicklime. As the anthrax germs are 
contained in the blood of the animal, and probably run riot 
throughout the whole frame, it is easily seen that any incision 
into the body can only have the effect of allowing anthrax 
germs to escape; and I may add that they are singularly 
difficult of destruction. Their spores, or young forms, are 
still more resistant to disinfecting measures. This informa- 
tion, I agree with the correspondent who suggests the 
circularising of anthrax dangers, should be widely diffuged. 
I see in the legal provisions dealing with the diséase 
another strong argument in favour of the instant cremation 
of all carcases affected with this, and indeed with any other 
ailment which is serious enough to necessitate the destruc- 
tion of an animal, 


A correspondent asks me if Ican explain the marvellous 
performance of the * fakir” recently described as having 
been gone through at the Royal Aquarium. This Arabian 
fakir, I gather from the newspaper reports of the case, 
not only exhibited the gruesome feat of pulling his eye out 
of its socket and replacing it without apparent pairf or 
damage to his sight, but stabbed himself in various parts 
of his body without hemorrhage necessarily following 
upon the wounding, and without apparent ulterior effects. 
If this man be the same who performed in Paris; cr if, 
as is likely, his feats are of a similar nature to those 
whith the fakir exhibited there in the Moorish café 
in the Exhibition of 1889; or if he is, or resembles, 
the Kast Indian Soliman who gave séances at the 
Berlin Panoptikon, then one may form some concep- 
tion, of the ‘* miracles” to which reference has of late days 
been made. 

Spectators of whose veracity no doubt can be entertained 
(leaving their detective and critical acuteness out of question 
altogether) have described how the fakir, in his ‘‘ trance” 
state, seized live coals, blew them into a bright heat, and 
then bit them and ate them. Sheets of thin glass were 
also crushed and eaten; a prickly cactus was bitten and 
devoured ; a serpent was made to bite him (presuming it 
to have been venomous), and had its head bitten off 
and half its body eaten ; and then on a red-hot iron shovel 
the fakir not merely stood with his bare feet till it became 
black, but drew his left hand repeatedly over the red-hot 
iron, and also licked it with his tongue—and all this with- 
out uttering a sign of pain, and without sustaining any 
apparent injury. 

Then succeeded feats of standing barefoot on the edge of 
a sword so sharp that it cut a piece of paper in two when 
the paper was drawn across its edge, the weapon being held 
about three feet off the ground by two men. The fakir also 
balanced his naked body on the sharp edge of the suspended 
sword, the sheikh pressing his body on that. of the fakir, and 
all without injury. Another fakir stuck a dagger into his 
right eye, lifted it out of its socket, replaced the eye, gently 
rubbed it, and was apparently as well as before. No blood 
followed any of the wounds which might happen to have 
been inflicted. 


I don’t profess to explain these wonders. I must wait 
until [ witness them before I can give any opinion regard- 
ing them. That opinion may upt be worth much in the 
way of explanation when all is saidand done; but assuming 
the published accounts of these feats to be correct, all I can 
suggest is that among the wonders of hypnotism may be 
included (I should say is included) a marvellous insus- 
ceptibility to pain, and that there may also be found in 
hypnotism some condition or other which renders its sub- 
jects insusceptible to injuries which in a waking state 
would prove highly disastrous or fatal. But this is a mere 
suggestion and nothing more. It won't explain the lifting 
of the eye out of the socket, and the unheard-of elasticity 
of the optic, nerve and other structures. It will not account 
for the failure of swords to pierce, or serpents to poison, or 
glass to wound. Clearly, if such things be realities, the 
age of miracles is not yet past; but there are many clever 
tricks in the world yet unexplained, 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


Bertuoip G Tours (Pekin).—We are pleased to receive solutions from so 
far a city, and hope this eolumn will continue both to interest and amuse 
you. Your solution is quite right, but unfortunately a superfluous one, 
the author intending something else. 

G Frankianp.—Your communication reached us too late, but we notice 
the new venture below. 

C Watsuam (Crouch End).— Notice received, but too late for insertion. 

G Doveras Anous.—The idea is good, but it has been worked so often that 
we dare not use it again. 

P H Witwiams (Hampstead).—Received with thanks. 

W Mivver (Cork).—The answer to your proposed move is Q takes P (ch), 
and there is no mate next move. 

Correct SoLuTion oF Prositem No. 2567 received from Berthold G Tours 
(Pekin) ; of No. 2574 from R Syer (San José); of No. 2575 from W F 
Jones (Belleville) ; of No. 2576 from J W Shaw (Montreal) and W F 
Jones ; of No. 2577 from A W Hamilton-Gell (Exeter) ; Frederic 8 Inclan 
(Havana) and Centeno (Malandro) ; of No. 2578 from H 8 Brandreth, 
E de P, and A W Hamilton-Gell; of No. 2579 from Rev W P Stephens, 
T Butcher (Cheltenham), A W Hamilton-Gell, Dr F St, Captain J A 
Challice (Great Yarmouth), and A H Brown (Godalming). 

Correct So_utions or Propiem No. 2680 received from W R Raillem, 
H B Hurford, J Coad, H 8 Brandreth, T G (Ware), W R B (Plymouth), 
F J Knight, C E Perugini, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), B D Knox, 
L Desanges, Fr Fernando (Glasgow), Alpha, Joseph Willcock (Chester), 
Henry Byrnes, E E H, T Roberts, A Newman, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), 
Admiral Brandreth, R H Brooks, Shadforth, Julia Short (Exeter), 
W Wright, I E Way, AJ Habgood (Haslar), R Worters (Canterbury), 
W P Hind, Martin F, A W Hamilton-Gell, C R Charrington, Charles 
Burnett, G Joicey, J D Tucker (Leeds), E Louden, Sorrento, A P Hendrie, 
(Wolverhampton), J Ross (Whitley), M A Eyre (Colchester), Dr F St, 
G W Airley, and Captain J A Challice. 


Sotution or Prositem No. 2572—By Percy Hearey. 
WHITE. BLACK. 

1. R to K 5th K takes R 

2. Q to B 5th Any move. 

8. Q or R mates. 

If Black play 1. P tg B 6th, then 2. R to K 3rd, and 3. Q mates. 

PROBLEM No. 2582. 
By R. Ketry. 
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WITTE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN HOLLAND. 
Game played at the recent meeting of the Dutch Chess Association between 
Messrs. Vay Lenner and Van Foreest. 
Ruy Lopez. 


wiite (Mr. L.) 


1. P to K 4th 


2. Kt to K B 3rd 


3. B to Kt 5th 
4. Castles 
5. P to Q 4th 


BLACK (Mr. F. 
P to K 4th 
Kt to Q B 3rd 
Kt to B 3rd 
Kt takes K P 
B to K 2nd 


A move which the second player in this 
opening may be recommended to adopt 
generally. Suppose. instead, P takes 


White plays Rt 


K sq, and the Kt is 


pinned and ultimately lost. 


6. Q to K 2nd 
7. B takes Kt 


Kt to Q 3rd 
Q P takes B 


To take with Kt P is better. In this case 
it would have saved trouble later, 


8. P takes P 
9. R to Q s« 
10. P to K ¢t 


Kt to K B 4th 
B to Q 2nd 


By this fine forcing move White gains 
time and opportunity for his next winning 


move of the 
10, 
11. Kt to K 5th 


12. Q to R 5th (ch 


wuirte (Mr. L.) 


1. P to K 4th 
2. P to Q 4th 
3. B to Q 3rd 


4. Kt to K B 3rd 


5. P toQ B 3rd 
6. Kt to R 3rd 


P takes P 
B to Q 3rd 
P to Kt 3rd 





| 





wuite (Mr. L.) 
| 13. Kt takes Kt P 


14. Q to R 6th 
15. B to Kt 5th 


BLACK (Mr. F. 
Kt to Kt 2nd 
K R to Kt sq 
Q to B sq 


Black may reply Kt to B 4th, but then 


Q takes R P wins. 
16. Q takes P 


117. R to Q 3rd 
18. R to B 3rd (ch) 
19. P to K Kt 4th 


20. R takes B 


Very good play. 


K to B 2nd 
P to K 4th 
B to K B 4th 
K to K 3rd 


If now Kt takes R, 


21. P takes Kt (ch), K to Q 4th (if K takes 
P, his Q goes by Kt to K 7th, double ch), 
22. Kt to B 3rd (ch), and soon mates, 


20. 


P to B 4th 


21.KttoQB3rd KtoQ 2nd 


22. R takes K P 


K to B 3rd 


If B takes R, Kt takes R (ch), and 
mates speedily. White's play is forcible 
and elegant throughout. 

28. Kt to K 7th (ch) B takes Kt 
24. Q to K 4th (ch) and wins. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 
A brilliant game in the match between Messrs. Lasker and Err.inGer. 
(Queen’s Fianchetto Defence.) 


BLACK (Mr. E. 
P to Q Kt 3rd 
B to Kt 2nd 

P to K Kt 3rd 
B to Kt 2nd 

P to K 3rd 

Kt to K 2nd 


Black has adopted a weak opening, and 
can only await the attack. The difficulty 
is to find good openings for his pieces, 
whilst White has perfect freedom and good 


Be of attack. 
be 


R 
tter 
7. Bto K B 4th 
8. P to K R 4th 
9. P*9o K 5th 


10. B .o K Kt 5th 


11. Q to Q 2nd 


Here, perhaps, P to 
Srd followed by Q to K 2nd was 


Castles 


P to K B 4th 
Kt to Q 4th 
Q to K sq 





A fine move, preparing also to Castle Q R. | 


11. 
12. P to R 5th 


PtoQ R 3rd 


To force an opening, the effect of which 


will be observed later. 


wuite (Mr. L.) 
9 


12. 

13. R to R 3rd 
14. Castles 

15. R takes B 
16. Rto K Rsq 
17. K Rto R 3rd 


18. P to K Kt 3rd 


19. P takes P 
20. P to R 5th 
21. B to K B 6th 


22. R to Kt sq (ch) 


23. Q to K B 4th 


24. B takes P (ch) 


BLACK (Mr. E.) 
> takes P 

Kt to K 2nd 
B takes Kt 
Kt to Kt 3rd 

P to K R 5th 

Kt to B ard 

R to K B 2nd 

B to B sq 

Kt to R sq 

P to K R 3rd 

K to R 2nd 

B to Kt 2nd 


The last few moves are very fine. A 
better ending is not often seen. 


24. 
25. Q takes P (ch) 


P takes B 
K to Kt s¢ 


26. R (R38) to Kt3 Q to K 3r 
27. Q to R7th (ch), and mates in two 


moves. 


As sound as it is brilliant. For K to 
B sq avails not, on account of Q takes Kt 
| (ch) and mate. 


All chess-players will be glad to learn that, without any preliminary 
trumpeting, a match has been arranged to take place at the St. Petersburg 
Chess Club between Mr. Tschigorin and Dr. Tarrasch. 
will be played, and the winner will be the one who scores ten first, draws not 
counting. The contest will be the more attractive as it will form some guide 
to the chance Dr. Tarrasch would have in a match with Mr. Steinitz. The 
former is undoubtedly a champion of the first rank, but great tournament 
skill is not always reflected in match play, and in at least one notable 


instance it almost disappears. 


Five games a week 


The style of Dr. Tarrasch, however, makes it 


— he is as good at one thing as the other, and Mr. Tschigorin will 


1a ve to do his best 


great as it is 


to beat him. 


It is proposed to start a chess and draught club at Hammersmith. 
Intending members may apply to Mr. Frankland, 37, Godolphin Road, 


Shepherd’s Bush, 





LADIES COLUMN. 

BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 

Black and white, the combination favoured in dress for the 
summer, will retain its popularity for the coming season. 
The prevalence of ermine trimming is part of that arrange- 
ment. Black moiré is to be still in vogue as trimming for 
all sorts of colours, even on white in evenings, as shown in 
a very smart model, just over, of serpent-green fuille, com- 
bined with black moiré and white lace. The trained skirt 
was quite plain, except that all round the bottom it was cut 
out in deep vandykes, in which were inserted points of black 
moiré, like gussets. At the hips appeared tiny panniers of 
black, ending in rosettes at the points of the bodice back and 
front. There was a deep berthe of white lace to finish the 
low décolletage, and at the points where this became the 
epaulettes overhanging the full sleeves were placed immense 
rosettes of the black. Velvet, or such a good substitute as 
** My Queen Vel-Vel,” is used for bands on skirts and other 
trimmings, these parements being frequently of a strongly 
contrasting colour to the bulk of the costume. There is 
every indication that short basques will again be used upon 
many bodices. Revers are still employed. 

The only other definite item of fashion news that I have 
this week is that the autumn jackets are being made for 
the most part with deep basques once more. These are 
often put on with a definite seam at the waist. Even if cut 
in one piece they are always full—not just at the waist, you 
understand, but sloping to a wide edge to match the bell 
shape of the skirts, which will persist more or less for the 
early winter. As to cloaks, happily for ‘‘ the masses” of 
us they are almost exactly like those of last season, being 
cut very full, half or medium three-quarter length, and 
often with high collars and often with capes cv:r the 
shoulders, whether of the single or triple variety. While 
the big sleeves persist the cloak must be by far the 
more convenient. article for a wrap; but, on the other 
hand, the jacket showing the figure is more girlish 
and becoming to all slender women; soit retains 
its popularity. The best way to meet this difficulty 
is to have a blouse to put on instead of the ordinary dress 
bodice when the jacket is to be worn and not taken off. A 
soft silk blouse—and very decent surah for making such a 
bodice can be had for less than three shillings a yard, and 
three and a half yards will do—can even be constructed to 
have full sleeves that will be presentable if the dress should 
have to be removed unexpectedly, for surah bears crushing 
tolerably well. -Sucha blouse is more comfortable for-wear 
under a stiff coat-collar if it be made with a soft collar of 
its own, prettily folded round the throat over a bit of 
niuslin, instead of the ordinary upright one on firm lining, 
and such a soft blouse collar is quite as fashionable as the 
other kind. An under-garment of this kind should always, 
if possible, be worn, instead of the ordinary bodice of the 
dress beneath a sealskin or other all-fur wrap, for health’s 
sake, as the fur alone is impermeable to the utmost degree 
that can safely be permitted. 

Sir Horace Davey, the brilliant lawyer whose elevation 
to the position of a Lord of Appeal will prevent him for 
the future from sitting in the House of Commons, has been 
for many years one of the best friénds o2 women that 
ParLament has contained. Ilis special and profound legal 
knowledge aid his wise counsel about tactics have becn 
always at the service of those of us who have been working 
to gain better laws for the women who shall come after us 
than those under which we of to-day were born. ‘The 
Married Women’s Property Act was drafted with his 
advice, and owed great obligations to him during its: 
protracted passage through Varliament, obstructed and 
rejected as it was year after year. Later on, Sir Horace 
Davey helped to frame, and himself ‘‘ backed” and * told 
for” fhe Custody of Infants Bill, which passed into-an-Act 
in 1886, and under which, for the first time, a mother was 
recognised by the law of England as any relation to her 
own babe. Before that, as a famous judgment put it, 
‘‘The English law does not see the mother—only the father 
and the child.” Nothing buta sense of justice has existed to 
lead a great and famous lawyer to do so-much for women, 
Women could not give even loud thanks in return; and 
the benevolence and love of justice that Sir Horace Davey 
has shown in what he has so quietly and steadily done to 
reform women’s law are of good augury for his career on 
the seat of justice. 

It was from Sir Horace that I heard the striking expres- 
sion, ‘‘ sex-bias,” which in his opinion would prevent the 
House of Commons from even considering a rather startling 
proposition of legal reform that some ladies wished to 
make. There is, no doubt, such a thing as “ sex~bias,” 
and it takes a certain breadth of mind to consider any 
deep-rooted question in which that can be involved without 
falling into some degree of error from its existence. It is 
because it exists that men so often complain that the 
heroes of women’s novels are not like either what men 
are or what they ought to be; and that women make 
a similar complaint about men’s heroines. ‘If I said 
what I really think about the heroines of some first-rate 
novels by first-rate man writers,” said Charlotte Bronté, 
‘*where should I be? Dead, under a cairn of avenging 
stones, in half anhour!” Yet, of her, men constantly say 
that she could not draw a true man. The truly great 
writers—the Merediths, the Ibsens, and the Zolas—are the 
freest from this incapacity to put themselves without bias 
into the position of the opposite sex. It is because M. Zola 
has that faculty so completely that I have seen him with so 
much interest during his recent visit to the conference of 
the Institute of Journalists. That his writings, from their 
rough, uncompromising view of life, from the painful 
character of many of his subjects, and from the unsparing 
coarseness with which he speaks of much that is none 
the less disgusting because it is more or less real, are 
repulsive to many women, is true; but, on the other 
hand, there is a fairness, justice, and insight in all that he 
writes in analysis of the motives and conduct of his female 
characters that thoughtful women find admirable. He isa 
rather small man, with one of those mobile faces, like 
india-rubber in flexibility, that are more common in 
France than here, with «a noble dome of brow and 
penetrating eyes. A charming, clever-looking wife 
accompanies iim, and was very smart in ruby velvet at 
the evening gatherings. 
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RECOVERED EARLY CROSS AT 
BROADWOOD-WIDGER. 
BY THE REV. 8. BARING-GOULD. 
No district in England, with the possible exception of 
Cornwall, is so rich in wayside and churchyard crosses as 
Dartmoor and its neighbourhood. On Dartmoor itself 
there are twenty-seven, and there are fifty-three at least 
on the borders. These crosses are all of granite, and vary 
widely in character and in antiquity. Some we can with 








CROSS AT BROADWOOD-WIDGER. 


little hesitation regard as early as British times, while 
others are as late as the fifteenth century. Some are of 
barbarous rudeness, others are finely cut and sculptured. 
The eighty that have hitherto been reckoned are but a 
tithe of those that formerly existed. The bases 
remain in numerous instances, showing where crosses 
stood that have been wantonly demolished. One 
of the last destroyed was that in Manaton church- 
yard, which roused the vandalism of the rector at the 
beginning of the present century, because at funerals 
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the custom was for the coffin to be carried thrice 
round it. One night he broke the cross to pieces, and so 
effectually concealed the fragments that they have not 
since been recovered. At Staverton the village cross was 
discovered built into the walls of the church inn, and has 
been restored and placed in the churchyard. This cross 
belongs to the fifteenth century, and is chamfered and set 
on steps. 

Recently a remarkably interesting and early cross 
has been recovered in the parish of Broadwood-Widger, 
near Lifton, which though not contiguous with Dartmoor 
commands a magnificent prospect of the range of granite 
tors, distant about six miles. 

From time immemorial the cross had served as a 
post propping up the roof of « cart-shed 
at the farm vf Buddle, where tradition says 
stood anciently a chapel. Here it was 
discovered by the Vicar, the Rev. R. T. 
Blagden, who greatly desired to recover it, 
and opened negotiations for this purpose. 
Recently, through the instrumentality of 
the Rev. F. E. W. Langdon, curate in 
charge, the old cross has been removed 
from the cart-shed and set up in the 
churchyard near the south porch. 

The cross is of Dartmoor granite, fine- 
grained, and is so rudely fashioned that it 
is probably of a great age, and may be 
regarded as a Brito-Christian memorial. 
It stands 6 ft. 2 in. out of the ground, 
and about 18 in. have been buried. The 
head and arms expand like a Maltese cross; 
the head leans to the right. The width of 
the upright portion varies between 19 in. 
and 13$1n. ; the whole cross is clumsy and 
crooked. It is formed out of a slab of 
granite 4 to 4}in. thick and 2ft. 4 in. 
across ; one arm is 5}in. long and the other 
9in. Unfortunately, while the cross 
served as a post to the cart-shed a corner 
of one of the arms was broken off. 

The church of Broadwood-Widger is 
one of the most interesting in the county 
of Devon. It has a fine carved-oak rood- 
screen extending across nave and side 
aisles, very remarkable bench-ends, carved 
in 1529, as we learn by the date on one 
of them, adorned with the instruments of 
the Passion and various nondescript 
figures. Among the symbols is Malchus’s ear beside 
the sword that cut it off, the seamless robe, the thirty 
pieces of silver, the lantern, and the portraits of the 
lord of the manor and his lady, the latter in a horned 
head-dress. 

There was some interesting stained glass, repre- 
senting the Crucifixion, before the so-called restoration 
in 1871, when this disappeared, and the screen was 
daubed over with brown paint, and the monuments 
were displaced. 
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CITY FREEDOM CASKET FOR 
SIR JOHN GILBERT. 

Our Illustration shows the casket presented by the 
Corporation, with the Freedom of the City of London, to 
Sir John Gilbert, R.A., in acknowledgment of the gift of 
his pictures to the Guildhall Fine Art Gallery, It is of 
18-carat gold, modelled in the fourteenth-century style, 
the main body being divided into five arches surmounted 
by an elaborate frieze in bas-relief, representing homage 
to fine art from ail classes of the commercial commu- 
nity. The City arms, with crest and motto, occupy the 
centre arch, while gold figures against a blue enamelled 


GOLD CASKET PRESENTED TO SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A., BY THE 


CITY CORPORATION OF LONDON. 
background, representing History, Painting, Fame, and 
Poetry occupy the other arches. The arms of Sir John 
Gilbert appear at each end, the inscription being on the 
reverse side. The cover rises to a centre trophy, on which 
are the initials of the recipient, and a small portrait in 
repoussée. The whole rests on a velvet plinth, festooned 
with laurel and supported by four griffins holding the City 
This work does much credit to the manufacturers, 


arms. 
Messrs. Mappin Brothers, of 220, Regent Street, and 


66, Cheapside. 








AT PRESENT ENGLAND'S GREATNESS 





We are apt to over- 
rate present evil, and 
under-rate present 
good,—Poprz. 


upon the individuals who compose it. 


IS UNPARALLELED 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


IN THE 


THE LATE LORD DERBY ON ENGLAND'S FUTURE. 


We boast of our Wealth, our Power, our Resources, our Naval and Military Strength, and our Commercial Superiority. 
may depart from us in a few years, and we may remain, like Holland, a rich and a comparatively powerless people. 
And no nation can be distinguished for morality, duty, adhesion to the rules of honour and justice 
whose citizens individually and collectively do not possess the same traits. —Smi.es. 


All these 
The nation depends 


The late LORD DERBY in one of his recent speeches: 


‘An accomplished nobleman said to me the other day that he thought England had steadily declined 
in those qualities that make up the force and strength of national character since the days of Waterloo; and 
though he did not say so in words, yet from his manner and tone I inferred that he thought it was tov late 


to hope for recovery, that the deluge was coming, and that happy are they who had almost lived their lives 


and would not survive to see the catastrophe. 


given certain conditions, it is certain it will come.” 
Have we those conditions at hand? No, not until we have lost our great mineral wealth—COAL; and Horny Hand and Busy 
Brain have lost, or neglected to cultivate, Honour, Truth, and Justice. 


What higher aim can man attain 


Don't 


TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


bedroom in readiness for any emergency. 


gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness, or adhesiveness, in the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhara and disease. 
Without such a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is immensely increased. 


removes diarrhoea in the early stages. 


go without 


t bottle of ENO'S ‘“‘ FRUIT SALT.” 


disease it has in many instances prevented what would otherwise have been a severe illness. 


BANGKOK, SIAM.—IMPORTANT TO ALL TRAVELLERS.—“ We have for the last four years used ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ during several important survey expeditions in tli 


Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived great benefit from it. 
happened after our supply of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ had run out 
ENO'S 


used ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ two and three times a day. 
voluntarily testifying to the value 


of your preparation and our firm belief in its efficacy. 


It prevents any over-acid state of the blood. ) é 
Be careful to avoid any acidulated salines, and use ENO’S “‘ FRUIT SALT” to prevent the bile becoming too thick and impure, producing a 


There is no doubt that where it has been taken in the carlier stages of 


Of course it is possible that such a catastrophe may come ; and, 


Than conquest over human pain? 


It should be kept in every 


*FLUIT SALT” prevents and 
a 


ENO'S 


In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during that pt riod, and that 

When making long marches, under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy districts, we hav 
‘FRUIT SALT’ acts asa gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. 
We never go into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others. 


We have pleasure in 


** Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lortvs, his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer ; E. C. Davinson, Superintendent Siamese Government ‘Telegraphs, Bangkok, Siam, 188: 


‘*To J. C. Exo, Esq., London.” 
BRITISH LEGATION, TANGIER, MOROCCO 


get any in this country. I must say I found ENO’S ‘F 
ind as soon as [ find it coming on I take a doss 
it. I came from a place called ‘ Rabat,’ on the Western Coast 
f great service. The sun being very t, anyone is subject 
and had also been suffering from Constipation for four days, 
him. I am sure a better antidote for a hot climate cou 


ONLY TRUTH CAN GIVE TRUE REPUTATION. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling Honesty of Purpose. 


“July 16, 1893. 
Tv SALT’ 
IT SALT.’ 
of Morocco: 
to headache 
so I gave him a good dose, which relieved him within two hours. 
uld not possibly be got anywhere.—Yours truly, W. Hersenrt, British Legation, Tangier, Morocco.”’ 


ONLY REALITY CAN BE OF REAL PROFIT. 


Without it, Life is a Sham. 


Rt 
of ENO’S ‘FRU 


most invaluable since I have been here. 
I have also taken it when I felt feverish. 


und feverish symptoms. 


I thought I would not leave London without taking some of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ as I was told T could 1 
The change always affects one. 
[ immediately got relief. 
no railway in this country), 
Our interpreter (a Moor) one day complained to me in the tent that he had the headache, 
The next morning he thanked me very much for the service I did 


not long ago, we were on the way about three weeks 


ot 
Sometimes I have suffered with headacl« 


When I travel the country I never go without 
and I found your ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have ben imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists, 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., 8! J, C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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MILLIONS DRINK IT DAILY!! 
LIPTON’S DELICIOUS TEA. 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 
DIRECT FROM THE TEA GARDENS TO THE TEAPOT. 


NO MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS TO PAY. 
WHY PAY 2/- to 3/6 per lb. for TEA, when at LIPTON’S you can buy 


The HINEST the WORLD PRODUCES 


NO HIGHER PRICE. at 1/7 per Ib. NO HIGHER PRICE. 
RicH, PURE, & FRAGRANT. 


per I/- and 1/4 Ib. 


These Teas have a more exquisite aroma and delicious flavour than any Tea ever introduced into Britain. 
They have undoubtedly reached a pinnacle of success never before attained by any Tea in the World. 


Risa, ONE MILLION PACKETS SOLD WEEKLY IN GREAT BRITAIN ALONE, AND THE SALE — BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS ALL THE TIME. 


AL NOTICE.—Delivered Carriage Paid for an extra 1d. per Ib. to any address in Great Britain on orders of 5 1b. and upwards. Samples sent free on application. 
A GUARANTEE.— Money returned in full if Tea does not give perfect satisfaction in every way. 


TEA AND COFFEE PLANTER, CEYLON, 
THE LARGEST TEA, COFFEE, AND PROVISION DEALER IN THE WORLD, 


Sole Proprietor of the following c« oo . Tea and Coffee Estates in Ce 7, m: Dambatenne, Laymastotte, Monerakande, Mahadambatenne, Mousakelle, Pooprassie, Hanagalla, and Gigranella, 
which cover The inate of Acres of the st ‘TEA and COFFEE LAND in Ce sylon. Ce wis m Tea and Coffee Shipping Warehouses: Maddema Mills, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. Ceylon 
Office : Upper C hatham Street, C olombo. Indian Tea Shipping Warehouses and Export Stores: Hare Street, Strand, Calcutta. Indian Offices: Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 


GENERAL OFFICES: BATH “STREET, CITY ROAD, LONDON, EC. 


CHIEF OFFICES AND STORES FOR GERMANY: 73 and 77, GROSSE REICHENSTRASSE, HAMBURG 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


OETZMANN & CO. 


S'7, GQ, 71, 73, 75, 77, & TOs; 


ELA MPSTEAD ROAD, WW. 


(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station). 


GREAT CLEARANCE SALE commences MONDAY, OCTOBER 2. 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED SALE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS, good quality, 1s. 11d. per yard; Five-Frame quality, 2s. 6d. per yard; Best Five-Frame, 2s. 11d. and 3s. 3d. per vard. 
AXMINSTER CARPETS, British Manufacture, 3s. 6d. per yard; original price, 5s. 11d. 
BEST QUALITY WILTON PILE CARPETS, one piece of a pattern, 3s. lid. per yard; original price, 6s. 6d. 


a 
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Superior well-finished Dining-room Suite in s olid W alnut or Oak, well upholstered and ¢ with real Leather. Substantial solid Ash or Hazelwood Bedroom Suite, comprising large Wardrobe with bevelled edge, plate gless 


Suite compr’ves Couch, Gentleman's Lounge, Easy Ms hair —e six Chairs, £11 15 door, and carved panels. Dressing Chest of three long Drawers, Toilet Glass attached ; Washstand with marble 
Solid Walnut or Oak Di ining Table, with extra leaf, top of Rasswood. Full size . with leaf. top and tile back, containing one die wer, and with Pedestal Cupboard and Towel-rails attached ; two strong Cane- 
8ft. Gin. by Sft. long, ‘£2 7s. 3d. seat Chairs, complete £8 8. 
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OBITUARY. Chancellor of Scotland, and was created Duke of Rothes, Elliot, daughter of Mr. tan “Torrance, of Montreal, and 
THE COUNTESS OF ROTHES. which honour, however, expired with him. secon lly, 1852, Amy Gordon, also a daughter of Mr. — 
ight Hon. Mary Elizabeth Leslie, in her own right LORD ALFRED SPENCER-CHURCHILL. Ae seat Ey Adeaaiee po honor ary LLD. « 
ss arte pace Lord Alfred Spencer-Churchill died on Sept. 21, at Rutland ii Res. = 
ched at 12, Wetherby Gate. He was the second son of George, sixth Duke of , : : eel ae 
Place, S.W.,on Sept. Marlborough, by Jane, his wife, eldest daughter of George We hay e aleo to record the deaths of 
19. Her Ladyship Earl of G: slows iy, and was thus grand-uncle of the prese nt : Captain Gammell, probably the oldest survivor of the 
was the daughter of Duke. He was born April 24, 1824, and married Feb. 5, Peninsular War, born Jan. 3, 1797, and served in the 
Henrietta Anne, 1857, Harriet, third daughter of Frederick, fourth Lord 59th Regiment, who died at Bath on Sept. 23. 
third Countess of Calthorpe, and had four daughters and coheiresses, of whom Lady Westropp (( ‘onstance Marianne), widow ot General 
Rothes, who mar- the eldest, Jane, married Sir Francis Salwey Winnington, ‘ir Thomas Westropp McMahon, Bart, C.B., on Sept. 19, 
ried, in 1806, Mr.  Bart., and the second, Olivia, married Captain Arthur Mr. Hugh Seymour Tremenheere, C.B., eldest son of 
G. Gwyther. She Edward William Colville, of the Rifle Brigade. Lord Alfred Major-General Walter Tremenheere, K.H., who died on 
was born July 9, wasaJ.P. and D.L., and served formerly in the 4th Light Sept. 16. 
1811, and married, Aug. 11, 1835, Mr. Martin E. Dragoons, and was Lieutenant-Colonel of the Oxfordshire —— 
Haworth. of Barham Wood, Herts, who assumed by royal Yeomanry. He represented Woodstock in Parliament from The Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain, cn 
sa g Peg ogy x 9 a age vcygngee | ges 1845 te 1847, and again from 1857 to 1865. Tuesday, Sept. 26, opened its annual meeting, this year ut 
i Melle take Sa Ss Sa ek ae SIR ALEXANDER TILLOCH GALT. Darlington, under the presidency of Mr. E. Windsor 
1SS2. before his mother had inherited the peerage, Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt. G.C.M.G.. died at Montreal, Richards, with 2 = — gape: on er 
% by eorgina Frances. his wife, the daughter of Canada. on Sept. 19. He was born Sept. 6, 1817, and was manwiacture of 1ron om stee > ame on the — o 
enry Studde, of Waddeton Court, Devonshire. a the second son of the novelist John Galt, the friend of coal as fuel. The Mayor of Darlington, as well wr Mr. 
nan Evelyn, now fourteenth Earl of Rothes. Lord Byron, and author of ‘* The Entail”’ and many other Theodore Fry, M.1 a, and other inhabitants, forming a 
untess succeeded on the death Nem issue of works. Mr. John Galt went to Canada as manager and ception committee of which Mr, David Dale is chairman, 
Henrietta Anderson Morshead, Countess of organiser of the Canada Land Company, which opened provide poy “oy nts ~ the = — also have 
. sixteenth in the succession to the title, who up to colonisation so much of the Dominion. His son ©*¢Ursions to Raby Castle and Barnard Castle 
irried the Hon. George Waldegrave Leshe, LL.D., followed him there, and was Chief Commissioner of On the night of Wednesday, Sept. 20, in Regent 
the third son of the late Earl Waldegravye. the British American Land Company from 1843 to Square, near King’s Cross, two murders were perpetrated 
1457, conferred on 1855, and President of the St. Lawrence and Atlantic by Leo Eugene Percy, an electrician living in Swinton 
to 1853. He entered Street, Gray’s Inn Road. He was attached to Miss Bessie 
John Leslie, the seventh Earl, who was the Dominion Parliament in 1849, and was Minister Montague, known on the stage as ‘‘ Daisy Montague,” a 
great esteem by King Charles II., obtained from of Finance 1858-60, and again from 1864 to 1866, and singer at the Empire Theatre of Varieties in Leicester 
h a new charter of his titles (Earl of Rothes, in 1867 became Finance Minister for the Dominion of Square, and wes jealous of another young man, Samuel 
and Ballenbreich) and estates ta the heirs Canada. Sir Alexander was High Commissioner, repre- I ett Garcia, a stockbroker, who accompanied her to 
failing, to the heirs female of his senting the Dominion of Canada in England from 1880 to hi dgings after the evening performance. Outside the 
body of his heirs male, which was ratified 1883. In 1869 he was made a K.C.M.G., and in 1878 was house they were met by Percy, who ¢ armed himself 
larl of Rothes was one of advanced to the Grand Cross of that order. He was al wit revolver. He shot them both dead, and immediately 


: 
‘nof histime; became Lord a Privy Councillcr in Canada. He married first, 1545 afterwards killed himself. 


STERLING SILYER 


AND 


PRINCE’S PLATE 


(Regd. 71,552). 


larldom of Rothes was, in 
slie, of Rothes; and on July 4, 1663, his Railroad Company from 1851 


s body, whom 

















I ely Fluted “ Queen Anne * Afternoen = 
t Lamp and Stand, complet Tea Set ince’s Plate, Hand-omely Fluted Hot Water Jug, with 
Plate, £65 15s. £5 5s. Ebony Handle and Knob 


. > ag Yate tam, ¢ 2 } 
Prince’s Plate. Sterling Silver. Prince's Plate Biscuit Box, rchly 


Opens into two compartments with p:erce 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISTS POST FREE. a ® BE: Divisione, £5 150. 
Gill .. 310 The same, but quite plain, £4 103, 
GOODS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


WANA 


Vy; 


1 Prince’s Plate, Fluted and Chased, Richly Engraved Salvers, in Prince’s Plate. Claret Jug, Richly Cut Glass. »r.nce's 
ymplete with Globes and Chimneys, 8 inches #2 50 12 inches £3 10 0 Plate Mounts, £3 8s. St« ae Silver 
Mn 0 


£3 18s. Height to top « f Chimney, 13 inches. 3 0 Mounts, £8 5 


ONLY LONDON ADDRESSE 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., & 198 ro 162, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 1! 


ansion Hot Manufactories: Royal Plate and Ceaery Works, Sheffield; and Winsley Works, Stasier Street, London, W 
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COCKLE'’S | PERSONAL LOVELINESS |CHOCOLAT-MENIER. 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other | HIGHEST HONOURS 


ANTIBIL | OUS P hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing AT ALL EXHIBITIONS 
: ‘ “ge ra itt 


features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose siglit 


PILLS. ote ase this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every ‘CHOCOLAT - -MENIER | 


morning with that supremely delightful and effectua! Packet 


~ g . For 
ANTIBILIOUS | +3 dentifrice FRACRANT unc BESS FAST. en 


cm: a, SOZODONT [ctocorat-menier. 


which imparts whiteness te them, without the least injury 


ANTIBILIO! - a oo a ‘ ; to the enamel. The gums are made he: ulthy by its use, and |CHOCOLAT - -MENIER. 


that mortifying Gcbint, a repulsive breath, is completely | 





p 1(OCKLE ANTIBILIO!I ib rz remedied by it. Sozodount is in high favour with the fair 
Cc ‘ (LAP - sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 


Sold Everywhere. 
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THE WORLD: 4 & OU | S 79 Lustrous 
RENOWNED L BLUE-BLACK 


VELVETEEN. 
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RICH AND RARE NEW COLOURS FOR PRESENT WEAR. | 
or Ry a . DI 

te FF. After having been for years | 






Rese. before the public, remains 

ar a. practically and most de- 

ze~™ servedly unrivalled. The 

; dyes are admirable, while 

in surface it is silky and 

sheeny, and in weight it is 
marvellously light. 
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Le Follet says: ‘There is literally no 
fabric more serviceable or effective than 
the well-known ‘ Louis’ VELVETEEN.”’ 





The Queen, the Lady's Newspaper, says : 
“The merits of ‘ Lovis’ VeLvereen are 
now so well known that this beautiful 
and inexpensive imitation of Genoa vel vet 
may now be had at every draper’s, and 
probably in every clime.”’ 












—<—~ SS \ 4 
re 2} z. 
Note Well. Each yard e a 
of genuine “ LOUIS” Vel- we PYETT. 
veteen bears the name . +t 
\ \\\\ \\ WS \ 

















(spelled L-O-U-I-S, and \ 

in no other way), and is <SSs \\ 
stamped with a guar- 2 RECOMMENDED BY, o> 
antee of wear. .\THE HIGHEST) 4 Ss Sn NX 
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The “LOUIS” Patent > Ke 
‘ 6 | [> 

Foundation Lining. : S 

Yarn Dyed, Warranted Fast Colour, D> De: < S fe 

is brightly finished and extremely | 3 —— 2s = ; a=) { 

durable, thoughatthesametimenot | kK, HRS S;ERY: : G=SONSs\ S \ kg 

in the least weighty or cumbersome. | | \ B R| STO Le LEO NDON-@=:SYDN EY \ Kg 

SOLD EVERYWHERE BY DRAPERS | by] | BSAC TINY SRE EEE GES 











AND SILK MERCERS. -BE- SURE-AND-ASK- FOR-FRYS-PURE- CONCENTRATED: COCOA: 
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Appointed by Soap Makers 


Special to Her Majesty 


Royal Warrant the Queen. 


EVERY HOUSEWIFE 


has her own ideas as to which are the easiest and best methods to adopt in her household 
duties; but some seem to always possess the happy knack of making home a real home, full of 
brightness and happiness, with everything clean and cosy and comfortable. Such a housewife 


KNOWS 


by experience that to obtain the best results in the shortest time, and to give the household 
linen that special whiteness and freshness she so much desires, she must use only the best 
soap. Whilst there may be differences of opinion as to which is the best soap, it is certain that 
that soap must be worthy of a fair trial the makers of which have been appointed by Special 
Royal Warrant Soap Makers to Her Majesty the Queen; who have obtained the Gold Medal 
at the Paris Exhibition, 1889; and, in addition, 17 other Medals and Awards. This Soap is 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. attain the age of twenty-one years, but during the period 9, John Street, Adelphi, who died on July 27, wes 
The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Sheriff of ©f accumulation £1000 per annum is to be paid each to his proved on Sept. 14 by Herbert Monckton and the Rev. 
Dumfries and Galloway, of the mutual disposition and children Mrs. Goldsbough, Mrs. Moore, Miss Garside, and Albert Edward Baynham, the executors, the value of the 
settlement of the Right Hon. Lady Isabella Helen Douglas Frederick Garside; £750 per annum to Mrs. Alderson, personal estate exceeding £44,000. The testator gives 
or Hope, late of St. Mary's Isle, Kirkcudbright, who died and £250 per annum to his grandson Ellerton Garside £500 to Mrs. Jessie Monckton; £200 to Herbert Monckton ; 
on July 4 last, granted to the Hon. Charles Hope, the Alderson. Subject thereto he bequeaths £30,000 and 250 £2000 to Richard Chamberlain ; and there are some specific 
heskaed and center neasine ate. was resealed in London Shares in the Worksop and Retford Brewery Company, bequests of jewellery. The residue of his real and personal 
on Sept. 15, the value of the personal estate in England Limited, upon trust, for each of his daughters, Mrs. estate he leaves, as to one moiety thereof, between his 
and Scotland amounting to upwards of £277,000. 7 Goldsbough, Mrs. Moore, and Miss Isoline Garside; nephews Arthur Wilfrid Baynham and Albert Edward 
The will (dated May 18. 1888). with « codicil of the £10,000 to his grandson Ellerton Garside Alderson; Baynham and his niece Edith Emma Baynham ; and the 
same date. of Mr. Joseph Garside, late of Carlton House and £20,000 and 250 of the said brewery shares, upon other moiety thereof, upon trust, for his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Worksop, timber merchant, who died on July 16 last was ‘trust, for his daughter Mrs. Alderson. The ultimate residue Agnes Emma Baynham, during such time as she shall 
Rita ie ta tion hae wl “Aonette +h, Of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for remain the widow of his deceased brother John, and upon 
proved on Sept. 6 by Mrs. Mary Shelton Garsidt, the } 5. 9) Frederick Garsi ir afiowtees a 

uis son Frederick Garside. her death or remarriage to her children. 


widow, one of the executors, the value of the personal ps big : aA . 
estate amounting to upwards of £166,000. The testator The will (dated May 2, 1893) of Mr. rhomas Walker The will (dated Jan. 27, 1892) of Commander George 


gives £250 each to the Nottingham Infirmary, the Sheffield Tindall, late of the Hotel Belgravia, Victoria eration, who Lloyd William Adair, R.N., late of 12, Wyndham Place, 
Infirmary, and the Society for the Propagation of the died on June 28, was proved on Sept. lo by the Rev. Peter Bryanston Square, who died on March 2 last, was proved 
Gospel in Foreign Parts; £100 each to the Yorkshire Francis Tindall, the broth: r, and Thomas Walker, the on Sept. 7 by William Trevor, John Olphert Adair, and 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Doncaster, and the ¢Xecutors, _the value of the personal estate exceeding ‘Thomas Frederick Nesbitt Irwin, the executors, the value 
Blind School at Manchester Road, Sheffield; £500 to his £34,000. The testator gives — to his brother, the of the personal estate exceeding £17,000. The testator 
wife, and a freehold house to each of his ‘daughters, Rev. Peter Francis Tindall, £2000 to his mother, Mrs. appoints, out of certain trust funds, the following charitable 
Mrs. Sarah Goldsbough, Mrs. Catherine Maria Moore, Mary Jane Tindall; £2000 to Thomas Walker ; £1000 each legacies, but they are not to be paid till after the death of 
Mrs. Martha Alderson, and Miss Isoline Garside. Hedevises 2 James Walker an a William Walker; £2000 to Mrs. Ida the survivor of his father and his aunt, Miss Elizabeth 
Carlton House, his messuage and premises at Bridlington H. Newhouse ; = 1000 to. Mrs. Fanny Newman; £500 to Adair—namely, £300 to the Sailors’ Home for men of the 
Quay, and all his real and leasehold estate at Worksop, upon Miss Minna Walker, and £250 to George A. Harte Dyke. Royal Navy; £50 to Dr. Barnardo’s Home; £100 each to 
trust, for his wife for life, and then ‘with the exception of The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his the London Missionary Society and the Mission to Seamen 
the Bridlington property), upon trust, for his son Abraham said brother, the Rey. Peter Francis Tindall. Society; £50 each to the Girls’ Friendly Society, the 
Shelton Garside. The residue of his property he leaves, The will (dated Jan. 12, 1893) of Mr. Walter Lewis National Life-Boat Institution, the Home for Incurables, 
Baynham, late of 46, Ashburnham Grove, Greenwich, and Donnybrook (near Dublin), the Society for Promoting 





upon trust, to accumulate until his youngest child shall 








STREETER « C~ LONDON 
No. 18, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


CEYLON. BURMAR. SIAM. WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 














Chrysoprase Heart and Diamond Wing Brooch, 
£15 upwards. 


mre eon “JEWELLERS, GOLDSMITHS, & LAPIDARIES 
THE LUCKY CHRYSOPRASE JEWELLERY 


For Wedding Presents and Bridesmaids’ Jewels. 





BRACELETS from £2. BROOCHES from £1. Chrysoprase and Chrysoprase Frog and 
Chrysoprase and Diamond Oval Chrysoprase Diamond Ring, Diamond Horseshoe Brooch, 
Double Heart Ring, and Diamond Brooch, £5 upwards. £10 upwards. 


"PRECIOUS AND SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS 


In the Rough, Direct from the Mines. 
Cut and Polished on the Premises. 








Mr. STREETER can be consulted personally with regard 
to the re-cutting and polishing of stones, and the re-mounting 
of family jewels, thus giving enhancement of value and 


et, 


increase of brilliancy. : Chrysoprase _ Bracelet, 


Chrysoprase 
Heart and Diamond Initial Bracelet, £5. 
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The Sporting Safety Pin, In Fifty Different 


na we es £1 1s. each. Varieties. 


Fox, £1 1s. Horseman, £1 1s. Pheasaiit, £1 1s. 


IF YOU COUGH } omen Diieete® 


TESTIMONIAL FROM MADAME MELBA, For Loss or Weakness Me Br. Cpeumler im ver 


- — $ Is or to eve othe reparation for rende @ the 

of Voice, Hoarseness, J <Q SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE, It entirely removes 

e 4 f ; and prevents all camenmey: SI a4 RN, i IRRITA- 
arm f ‘ : TION, &c., and preserves the SKLN from the effects of the 

Cata1 I h, Influenza, \ = HOT SUN, WIND, and HARD WATER more effes tually 

A t} on & , . 4 than any other preparation 

ead ey stima, oc, Wed Ne A CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION IS 

ndorsed by; aw are 70, r y) nl | OBTAINED BY ITS USE. 

Mesd. ALB Pe pepe ioe FLORENC? They are used by ’ j / / Ty 1; The m4 cooling properties of the CUCUMBER 

. pena grou driest stints ian : : 4 q JUICE render it delightfully Refreshing and Soothing if 


. j y 4. ; 
ST. JOHN, MARIE ROZE, and others every singer of note. ( , it /4 \) 1" ry f — after being out in the Hot Sun, Tennis-Playing, 

















falking, Yachting, &c. It allays all Irritation from the 
Bites and Stings of Insects. 














No lady who values her COMPLEXION should ever be without it, as 
it is favaluable at all Seasons of the year for keeping the SKIN 
SOFT and BLOOMING. 


\ dan i ant ‘4 | 
a . The ls . é 1\f / , 
{ ( ie | AW BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
Pt \e \' “BEETHAM’S” IS THE ONLY GENUINE. 
\ j } h/ It is perfectly Harmless, and may be applied to the Skin of the 
i, \ Tenderest Infant 


In cases of 72 Pastilles, 1s. 134. Can be ordered through any Chemist, or post free on receipt of price by the \ G, Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 61., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
‘ Any size free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, Cheltenham, 


Wholesale Dépét, FASSETT and JOHNSON, 32, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 
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ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 


(Estabiished half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest 
and Motto in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. Book- =plates engraved 
in atten |} aoa Medieval styles. Heraldic Seal ot Bagrarsee 

LUMINATED ADDRESSES ON V 
Pre e.. ctus pos st free.—25, ¢ ‘ranbourn Street, London, W.c. 


UL LETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRES TED 
/ STATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with 
or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rin 8, 
18 carat, from 42s. Card plate and 50 best visiting cards, 2s. 8d. 
indies’, $s. Wedding and invitatic ion cards. Specimens , ae 
25, Cranbourn Street, London, W. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 124. 


Too CORNHILE MAGAZINE for 

OCTOBER, containing WITH EDGED TOOLS, Chaps. 13 
to IN A STOCKHOLM PENSION — THE BL poet © ON 
G ) ; 


PEN 4 5 

AT DUNMOW —CAMP LIFE IN © ASHMERE—THE SUR- 
GEON’S GUEST, Chaps. 1 and 2. 

London: Surru, Evper, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 


Been oti eR MAGAZINE. 
» No. 936.—OCTOBER 1893.—2s. 6d 

CONTENTS OU LATEST ARBITRATION: THE UNITED 
STATES IN INTERNATION LAW.—THIRTY YEARS 
CAR, by Sir yar 1OME 


DIVIDE.— 
EARLSCOU RT, Chaps. XR VEXKXS VIE RE UDDERMAN 
SOLDIER.—A NIGHT-LONG STRIFE wie A SALMON 
AND A WIFE.—A FRENCH tt eg TAX-PAYER 
UNDER HOME RULE.—* SEA-WRAC * by M sira O' Neill. — 
; Cl —THE PE AND THE PEOPLE.— 
THE DECADENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Witttam BLackwoop and Sons, » Ke linburgh and London. 


| OTEL METROPOL E, BOURNEMOUTH. 
ON THE EAST CLIFF, FACING THE SEA. 
Three minutes fro mm East Station. 
‘HI LARG EST, MOST MAGNIFICENT 
LUXI Tio SLY FURNIS HE! » OSs IN aa RNEMOU TH. 
Pasenger Lifts to every Floc 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND BELLS THROVG or i 
INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM oc ee. Fe AY. 
uses meet all Tra 
TABLE DHOTE EVERY EVENING x on NON- RESIDENTS 
AT 7 O'CLOCK. 
For Terms, &c., apply to the Manager. 





M Go 2.2 & C A R yy 0. 
4 a 

For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of the most « —e t SAENG and interesting of spots on the 


Mediterranean se 
The Principality has a tre rp al Rn static yn, yet the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breez 


The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
frand and numerous, with warm sea-baths; and there are 
comfortable villas and apartments replete with every comfort, 
as in some of our own places of summer resort in England 

Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Petes, &€c. 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascination and attractions—not ouly by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restoration 
ot héalth 





As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 


among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, on 
account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the elegant 
pleasures it has to ofter | to its guests, which goed to-day the 
rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot most frequented 


by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco aud M te Cat o enjoy 
a perpe tual spring. 





Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 
minutes from Nice 
THE KENNEL CLUB'S THIRTY- 


SEVENTH DOG-SHOW will be held at the CRYSTAL 


PALACE, on Oct. 24, 25, and 26, at which prizes to the value of | 


£3300 
Ne be offered for competition. Entries should be made on or 
before the 2th September Schedules are now ready, for which 


rane aple W. W. Aspinall, Secretary of the Kennel Club, 6, Cleve- | 


land Row, St. James Loudon, 8.W Telegraphic Address: 
“ Staghound, London 





BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS 


(LIMITED). 





























Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


SLOW COMBUSTION 


OR 


NORWICH STOVES, 


Otherwise known as 
“THE COUNTRY PARSON’S FIRE-GRATES.” 


Effect a saving of 40 to 50 per cent. in fuel over all 
other grates. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


An inspection of our Show-rooms at 95, QUEEN 
VICTORIA STREET respectfully invited. 


NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. 
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Crest, or with Monogram | 


£20 REWARD! 


For information sufficient to enable us to 
convict any person selling as HOVIS, any 
Bread or Biscuits made wholly or partially of 
any Flour or Meal cther than Smith’s Patent 
Hovis Flour, manufactured solely by S. Fitton 
and Son, Hovis Flour Mills, Macclesfield. 


HOVIS BISCUITS, an ideal food, can be 
obtained through agents in every town in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Wholesale only 
of the National Bakery Co., Brewery Road, 
Islington, London, N. 





HOVIS BREAD, an ideal food, can be 
obtained from bakers in every town in Great 
Britain and Ireland; but if any difficulty be 
experienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what 
is supplied as HOVIS is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of 
which will be defrayed) to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD, 







































46 WILLS* 45 
NAVY CUT. 


“CAPSTAN” BRAND. 





Can now be obtained in 2-oz, Patent Air-Tight Tins. 


In Three Grades of Strength, viz.: 


**MILD,’’ Yellow Label. 
**MEDIUM,”’ Blue Label. 
** FULL,’’ Chocolate Label. 

As well as in 1-0z. Packets and }-lb. Patent Air-Tight 


Tins, by all Dealers in Tobacco. 





W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Ltd., 


BRISTOL AND LONDON. 
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- ‘BENTLEY'S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each in one vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 





By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
AUNT ANNE. (5th Thousand). 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
AN OLD MAID'S LOVE. 
THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. 
GOD'S FOOL (In the Press). 


By MARY LINSKILL. 


NORTHERN SEA, 

THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL, 

IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL, 

CLEVEDEN. 

TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

MRS. BLIGH. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 

JOAN, | NANCY. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE, 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

BELINDA. | ALAS! 

DOCTOR CUPID. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
LILITH. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS, 
VENDETTA. 
THELMA, 
WORMWOOD. 
ARDATH. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” 
BORDERLAND. 

KITH AND KIN. 
PROBATION. 
ALDYTH. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
UNCLE SILAS. 
IN A GLASS DARKLY. 
THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. 
BERNA BOYLE. 

By LADY G. FULLERTON. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUB. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
LOVER OR FRIEND? (In the Press), 
FOR LILIAS. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE'’S TRIAL, 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES, 
NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT, 
UNCLE MAX. 
WEE WIFIE. 
WOOED AND MARRIED. 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS, 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. 
MARY ST, JOHN. 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
MISUNDERSTOOD, 
SEAFORTH. 
THROWN TOGETHER, 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
HER DEAREST FOE, 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
THE WOOING O’’T. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


By JANE AUSTEN. 


The only Complete Edition, besides the Steventon 
Edition, upon hand- made paper, at 63s, 


LADY SUSAN and THE WATSONS, 
MANSFIELD PARK, 
EMMA. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION, 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
THE DEWY MORN. 


By Mrs. PARR. 
ADAM AND EVE, 
By BARONESS TAUTPH@US. 
THE INITIALS. 
QUITS! 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
MISS SHAFTO., 
A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER, 
MAJOR AND MINOR, 
THE ROGUE, 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
SUSAN FIELDING, 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
A GIRTON GIRL. 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 
FOR THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL LIFE, 


By HECTOR MALOT. 

NO RELATIONS. (Reprinting). 
By E. WERNER. 

SUCCESS. 

FICKLE FORTUNE. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
OLIVE VARCOE. 


ANONYMOUS. 
THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS, 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 














New Burlington Street. 





BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND THE 
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Christian Knowledge, the Church of England Tem perance 
Society, and the Battersea Branch of the Charit y vrgani- 
sation Society ; £100 each to the London Hospit: al and the 
Gwndonkin Shelter, near Swansea: £200 each to the 
Church of England Purity Society and the Society for 
Promoting Female Education in the East: and many 
other legacies. The residue of his property he leaves to 
his aunt, Miss Elizabeth Adair. 

The will (dated Oct. 3, 1890) of Captain Seymour 
Spencer-Smith, late of the Umited Service Club and 
Grosvenor Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
retired R.N., who died on Aug. 1, was proved on Sept. 6 
by the Rev. Spencer Compton Hamilton Spencer-Smith 
and the Rev. Orlando Spencer-Smith, the brothers 


TILE ILLUS STR ATED LONDON 


Gdiaiens Hamilton iad . ‘Smith, tho Rev. ‘Cia 
Spencer-Smith, and Gilbert Joshua Spencer- -Smith. 

The will and codicil of Mr. Francis Seaman Dymoke, 
late of Scrivelsby Court, Lincolnshire, the Hon. the Queen’s 
Champion, who died on June 2, were proved on Sept. 19 
by George Walker and Townson Mackinder Hall, the 
executors. The value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £6000. 

The will (dated Feb. 7, 
John Tollemache, late of Winford House, Exeter, who died 
on June 16, has been proved by the Hon. Mrs. Mabel 
Tollemache, the widow, Edmund Smith Hanbury, and 
Ernest Gerard Leycester, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £20,000. 


1889) of the Hon. Hamilton 


NEWS 


1893 
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“ instantly killed with a small hatchet. A young lady, 
Miss Cavanagh, who was staying with the family as a 
visitor, was “also killed, the manager's wife terribly 
wounded, and his daughter had two fingers chopped off. 
The murderer stole a horse and rode away, but failed to 
get any money. 

Dr. A. J. Mason, of Allhallows Barking, has resigned 
his Canonry in Truro Cathedral and Chaplaincy to the 
Bishop of Truro. In the early days of the Cornish 
Bishopric Canon Mason was amazingly popular. 

The Russian ironclad coast-defence turret-ship Roosalka, 
which left Revel on Sept. 19 for Helsingfors, in the Baltic, 
is supposed to have been swamped at sea, with the loss of 
178 lives of officers and crew. 


and executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£23,000. The testator gives all his estutes in Jamaica, 
including horses, stock, timber, and all money in the hands 
of his there, to his brother the Rev. Spencer 
Compton Hamilton Spencer-Smith, and £100 each to his 
sisters Frances and Augusta. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves to his brothers, the Rev. 7m er 





named the Alexandre Petion, 
belonging to the negro Republic of Haiti, in the West 
Indies, has been wrecked with the loss of eighty lives, 
including General Molini, special envoy to the neighbour- 
ing Republic of San Domingo, and two other diplomatists, 
M. Cohen and M, Dejean. 





A small war-vessel 

A frightful crime is reported from New South Wales ; 
it took place at Carcoar, a small township 150 miles west 
of Sydney. A burglar wearing a mask broke into the 
local branch of the Sydney City Bank for the purpose of 
robbery ; he was met by the manager, Mr. Phillips, whom 


agents 








( pares 7 ‘steam ip ABONNE. 3 x At HTING | ANT. ROOZEN & SON’ S PIANOFORTES are nated 


! and purity, sympathetic quality, and 
Wsherse pow u leave LAN 1 y, elasticity, and pre- 
‘ MADEIRA N 








| }FRINSMEAD 


for their brilliancy 
rt 








For over a quarter of a century it 
has never failed to rapidly 
restore Grey or Faded 
Hair, in yout 


rich volume tone, as well as for delicacy, 
sion of touch and mechanism. They have won highest awards 


at principal International Exhibitions for over fifty years; have 

received unqu ulified endorsement of the world’s most celebrated 

Y musicians a dare in use by her Majesty the Queen, T.R.H. the 

HAARLEM orem ad ge Prince and Pr of Wales, and the Royal Family.—JOHN 

" nd see the pote BRINSY it. AD ‘aa ‘SONS Pianofurte Makers, 18, 20, and 22, 
S t 1e ly \ 


Wigmore Street ondon, 
: ete - a5 ing Falling. 
£15 BROADWOOD COTTAGE PIANO, causes Luxu- 
» Mahog P anel Front. Included in Thomas 


Oetzmann & Co.'s ¢ 27, Baker Street, London, W riant Growth, is 
Write for deseripti permanent, & 


. . . = erfect! 

£30 COLLARD GRAND PIANO, 7 as 
Octaves ul Trichord, rich powerful tone, in 
a “4 In Thomas Oetzmann & Co.'s 

All Pianos packed free and 


IM 8 

ERIFFE WEST INDIES 
OVERVEEN NEAR 

arrests 

106; of all 
Hairdressers 
and Chemists. 
Circulars on 
applica- 





"(PAXLOR'S CIMOLITI 
‘ P harmless SKIN POWDER 


exe i Chemist. a 


THEATRE, 


Latce ‘ster Square. 
and MONDAY, } 


Augus in Daly's 


' LY’S 

Sain D . we Sree. Cent 2 rs TO-NIG H1 

MOST INVALUABLI eae | upany of Come dians in DOLLARS "ANI 

TAYLOR, ¢ mist, 1 ker et ton } Reh Mrs Ibert Le rge Clar 
3 LAS T MATINEE TO-DAY Satur pt. Annu 2, Baker Street, W 


The Camera _ TUESDAY SEX oct THE Fone 
that takes “the ate Earl of Sere 1, sia ae canoes peed noe, 
the World! Sir Morell Mackenzie, airy ie ies of Met a, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, o_o 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction have testified 
to the remarkable efficacy of ‘OLDEN HAIR Robare’s 


5 BW oprod he beautiful golden colo 
rr ited ber tly harmless Price 5 
al Pe id Chemists t g 
'HOVENDEN ‘and SONS, 31 and 
o | c & 
ire 8 € 


Established nearly a quarter of a century. 
Pre scribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
after bed effects / 
A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by / 
post. In tins 4s. | 
British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct London 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., 
J Sanger & Sons. W. Edwards & Son, John Thi mpsca 
Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31-33, BERNERS STREET, W., 
and 91.95, City Roapb, E.C., LONDON. 


Box O 





SPRINGS OF BATH. 

















BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


crPPrPS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MiLK. 


Mas sage (by 
Needle 


. wit h 








d Daily in t 
| information 





AUREOLINE 


© much admires 








THE 


KODAK 


No previous knowledge of 
Photography necessary. 


“yOu PRESS THE BUTTON, WE DO THE 
REST,” 


fer to do the 


u~ & 
Q every flower that 
breathes a fragrance 


SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 


HOVENDEN’S a REE 


Of any Chemist or 
Perfumer. 
We Fond street vg 


UAM-VAR 


WHISKY. 


INNES & GRIiIBV ES, 
Edinburgh and London. 


THE VERY BEs' 
Binstvates bist 
at Free 


JUNO Cycles. 





nl you pre rest yourself 
AND THE PICTURE IS FINISHED. 


Price from £1 6s. 


EASTMAN: 


SEND FOR PRETTY, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
POST FREE. 


WY ‘ 





PHOTOCRAPHIC 
MATERIALS CO. LD., 


~ In Ox 0 st. Botropetitan Machinists’ Company, Zi, 
ON 0 ° 


BISHOPSGATI WITH UT LONDON ' 
N b.—EKvery JUNO t i 


MELLIN'S 


For INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 


Pamphlet 








PERFUME. 


Always Refreshing, Sweet and Lasting. 


Price 1/, 2/6, 5/6, & 10/6 per Bottle. 


an Consequence of imitations please note that 
NONE Nk UNLESS 





Is GEN bearing our 
Name and Trade Mark on Label. 
To be had of all — vers, Chemists, &c. 

SAL —* HOVENDEN & 


& City Roap, 


SONS Samples, , and Prospectus post free from 


oy Will = a 
Ti to use , 
E.C., Lé 


effective an equire no Skill 
Made in "Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOx, FEE BY POST 8 STAMPS 


Or H ser 


INDON, 





| G. MELLIN, Marlborough Works, Peckham, S.E. 


FLORILINE [summer Houpays 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


to the Seasic 
The alae n climatic change thereby involved is 
frequently the fruitful source uf Stomachic disturbances, 
wh.ch a little anticipatory care would avoid or render 
comparatively harmiess. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 
Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 


Parents and Guardians will find 
Of all Chemists and Perfume ra thi oughenut the World, 9s, 6d. per Dottle 








D 


WHOLESALE oF R. Re VENDEN & SONS 


3 ST., W., anp CITY RD., E.C., LON DOD 





THE PATENT 


MASTICATOR. 


16 BLADES IN ONE. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


a household physic ian, which saves much pain and 

many pounds! 

CHILDREN TAKE IT EAGERLY, 
AND ASK FOR MORE! 

For Adults one teaspoonful, or for Children half a 
teaspoonful, in half a tumbler of cold water, taken or 
administered daily before breakfast about a week in 
wivance will sulfice. 

The addition of a little 


LAMPLOUCH’S 
LIME FRUIT SYRUP 


Cooling Draught. correcting 
assisting the secretin of Bile 
and stimulating « healthy action of the Digestive Urz.ns. 
USE IT BEFORE GOING AWAY 

AND TAKE IT WITH YOU! 

Over a Hundred Thousand Testimonials may be seen at 
the principal depo’, and every Chemist in the World 
keeps it 


ASK FOR AND GET 
LAMPLOUCH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE, 


is Sold in S‘«ppere’d Bottles at 2s. 6d., 4s. éd., 
1! and 2is. each 





BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES. 


= pling tons 


PAISLEY; AND 23, IRONMONGER LANE, LONDON, 


Gorn flour 


The Best Quality supplied IN FAMILY TINS, 1-Ib., 18-02. (round), & 3-Ibs. Also Packets, 2, 4, 8, & 16-02. | 


5 
FORDHAM "& SMITH, 
2, HELWET BUILDINGS, WORMWOOD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


REAL CERMAN HOLLOW CROUND 


forms a most exquisite 
Acidity of the Stomach 


— a 


—— cen eect 
© WARRANTED Pere 


NEVER 
REQUIRES CRINDING 
| A Pair, Ivory Handles, in 
76 | Russia Leather Case, 21 - 
Duplex Strop 7/6 | Kropp’s Strop Paste, 6d 


FROM ALL DEALERS. 
OSBORNE, GARRETT, and ©V., London, ‘\ 





Which 


PROPRIETORS 
HENRY LAMPLOUGH, Lrtop., 


113, Begncen:; 9a, OLD BROAD STRERT ; 42, Pen ‘HURCH 
TREET; and 47, MONKWELL STReer, B.A 


Black Handle 56 SOLE 





Wholesale 





ie 
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PALL MALL 
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“Without question the PALL MALL MAGAZINE is remarkable among the popular illustrated monthly peri: odicals for the number 
and beauty of its pictures, and the high finish which characterises them.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘To the new comer amongst magazives, as toa bride at a dinner party, belongs the place of honour. The PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
tohen j precedence quite s as much by right a by c riesy.”’—The Queen, 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Lord FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., and Sir DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 











OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLINC. 


INTAINS ARTICLES ON 
MR. VICARY GIBBS, M.P. (“THE CASE FOR SILVER” 


OTHER CONTENTS : 
“so Af.) ek en Coloured Frontispiece. From an original paint- | RUSSIAN JEWRY. Part II. By Hall Caine. With I 
ing 1. G. Cohen 
THE HE ROES OF RHONDDA VALE. By H. D. Rawnsley by Miss 
Illustrated by M. Bowley THE L ‘th K ‘OF THE “DEVIL, By“ X.L." Iustrate 


by A. Martin. Engraved by A d * Fi she saat ih “POINT OF VIEW. An original drawing 
PIR? AL. an STADEN'S WIFE. By H. A. liryden. Illustrated by eg. 
iL MALL MAGAZINE DRAWING COMP 





ympton. ¢ PAL 
THE BL. At K ART. art III. By James Mew. [Illustrated by (No. 4 1. Af nae TERISTIC ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 
d-awings from old Mss oF ScoTrish SCENERY. A. MARINE Me gf 
THe FOLLIES OF FASHION. Part IV. By Mrs. Parr. With By Mr. Ferangois N. ijé, Mr. Michael ‘Teale, 
Illustrations from Dr. Parr's Collection of Old Prints Howarth th J. Sussex Hall Prize Winuers. 











Copies es sale at all Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Pookstalls in Great Brit: ain and Ireland. Ed:t ial Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
Publishing Otlices London: George Routledge and Sons, Limited, Broadw: iy, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Manchester: George Routledge and Sons, Limited, 16, Jacksor 
New York: The International News Company ; Toronto: The Toronto Ne wa @ ompany; Montreal: The Montreal News Company. 





CON 
BIMETALLISM. By SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, es F.G.8., M.P. “THE Cc. yo FOR GOLD” 
A BEAUTIFUL FULL-PAGE ENGRAVING from an “Original Painting by J. M. AC Ww HIRTER, R./ 


drawn + om, saree < of Russian Immigrants at the Lon 


MARQUISE DE BEARN. © From an < wiginal picture by Kokarski. Macgrego 
After an eon be J. Waltner. cHK AGO. iy Lloyd Bryce. Illustrated from ri te ogra 
THE SERE, YEL LOW LEAF. Part II. By Madame Sarah | PEOPLE WE HAVE MET. No oo Tue G 
Grand. ‘lus trated by W. H. Margetson, : an Original Drawing by ** Rab. | 
THE HINDA MYSTERY. By Clarke Russell. Illustrated by | WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By L. Zangwill. With Thumb-Nail 
Hal Hurst. i sketches by L. Baumer 
SARAWAK. By M. Griffith. With iihae trations. ‘THE F Low ING TIDE.” From an original drawing 
PICTORIAL PHOTO RAPHY. an Time oF Harvest.” | Benha 


Mr. K. I 


and 
A. 


lustrations | 
on Docks 


d by A. G. 


aphs. 
8 From 
| 


by T. D.S. 


by James 


ETITION 
2. A Bit 


1's Row; 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER BELFAST. 
CAMBRIC iesice "EE | ater se 
POCKET tories essai ices 
Stisrs post nee, ~HANDKERCHIEFS. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. Vote Qi” cs 


BOULTON & PAUL 
sure =: | MOURNING A SPECIALITE. 


NEW SPAN-ROOF 
GARDEN 


agen ALSO WIDELY CELEBRATED FOR 


=! | HIGH-CLASS NOVELTIES 


256 to 264, Regent St. 


Pan AAO EOE aaa" 





PAPO 











4ft. by 6ft ¥ ¥ 0) 12 ft. by 6ft. £514 O 
8 ft. by 6ft. 0 | 16 ft. by 6ft. 7 40 





MELON AND 
CUCUMBER | LAA: 


Casn Ton ES 
Canniace Paip 








OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


LN LOPLI OD OL OP OD OD OP OA A AA OA A OA OA OP OS OA 





4ft. by oft O 0| 12ft.byé6w .. 41 6 
8 ft. by 6ft. "3 0 O| 16ft. by 6ft. .. 6&6 3 0 


EVERY DESCRIPTION of HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS and APPLIANCES. 


Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by Special 





vey 





PETER ROBINSON’S 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” Telephone Number, 3557. 











FOR SICK HEADACHE, 


IN FASHIONABLE DRESS Beco 


Small Dose. 

Small Price. 

Forty in a Vial. 

Sugar Coated. 

Purely Vegetable. 

Cure Torpid Liver without fail. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. lid. 








Appointment, | 


FISHER’S | FISHER’S 


FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. “EIFFEL.” BEATRICE BAG. |” | pay 





£5 to £100 





Plated, 


18 in., Plated, £6; Silver, £7 10s, = 
REMOVABLE CENTRE, SILVER FITT 


In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and 
Ben ass Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete with 
Comb Hair- Brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes; Tooth, | 


Fourteen-Inch, Morocco Leather, Nickel I 





Ni vil, and Shaving Brushes ; Razor-Strop, Paper-Knife, From £5 to £100. | Catches. Most elegant and useful. Completely fitted -_ . . 

: | ‘ : aieam “ OSCAR FANYAU'S tieatise on Epilepsy and all Ner- 
Scent-Bottle, Jar, Soap-Dish, Writing-Case, Penholder: FISHER’S LATEST. Most convenient and most \ with five Silver Mounts. Hi air, Velvet, Cloth, Tooth, and vous Diseases will be sent post free on application to 
Pencil, Inkstand. Match-Box, Looking-Glass, Two Razors, |} Nail Brushes, Comb, Paper-Knife, Glove-Stretchers, OSCAR FANYAU & CO 


Scissors, Nail-File, an | Button-Hook. Price, complete, complete. | Looking-Glass, Scissors, Button- Hook, Knife, 
£6, with Plated Pitt ng: ; £7 10s., with Silver Fittings. ALREADY A SUCCESS. O'ERTOPS ALL OTHERS ‘ Tweezers, Ink, Light, complete Writing Case, & 


=. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 





ack and DISEASES. 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
PILLS. 


















IS 

s in 

: ju 2 

rt: 2) 

will BAU SUEZ Bes 

Fo - a 

Q 5 ||| VACCINE for the MOUTH I * » 

$ F Strengthens the Gums Hy 

| w< Perfumes the Breath &= 
| Se. The only Dentifrice 5 
| Oz securing o= 
ai o, ae ak 

aa |!” > 2 

3 Uriryy ** rf 

> a 
London Agenis : WILG. X & Ce, 239, Oxford Stree fl 








FITS! 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR 


INGS. EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, AND OTHER NERVOUS 









Tc’ | foo, GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C., 
Next British Museum. 
FULL AND PLAIN ADDRESS REQUESTED. 















Guaranteed for Accuracy, Durability, Strength, and Value and obtained Gold Medals at all Exhibitions. 


pound Balance, Jewelled in Thirteen Actions,and Strong KEYLESS 
Action, thus making it the Best and Cheapest Watch made at the 
price, and far superior for strength and timekeeping to other 
watches sold at the same price. The Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, 
Strong and Well Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunt- 
ing, or Crystal Glass, Rie hly Engraved all over, or 
Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. 


Ladies’ Gold Chains to Match, from £1 5s. 













All the Watches shown here 

sent Free and Safe, at our 

risk, to all parts of the 

World, on receipt of Draft, 

Cash, or Post-Office Order, 

payable at General Post 
Office. 











For further partic 

BENSON'S If PLUSTRATED 
BOOK, containing 200 pages o 
Illustrations of Watches from 
£228. to £500. Jewellery, Clocks, 
Presentation and Domestic 
Plate. The Largest and most 
Com@éte Catalogue published. 

Free on application to 





BEST AND CHEAPEST 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH 


EVER MADE AT BPR 


THE STEAM FACTORY— 


BENSON’S “snrc’ss LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER 


In Silver Cases, Watch, is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement,Com- In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 











In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 


BENSON’S 
g KEYLESS “LUDGATE.” 






I» Silver 






BENSON’S 
KEYLESS “LUDGATE” WATCH, 


BEST LONDON MAKE, with THREE-QUARTER P I, ATE MOVE- 
MENT, Strong Kev iless Action, Jewelled throughout, Chronometer 

ilance, Patent Ring Band to exclude Duet and Damp, Hard W h te 
; | or Gold Hands. Made in 





4 " B 
THE Sunk Secon . 
See -SoAlcd te Meties, ta Cares Nr, ee er Je W. 3 E N SO N, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E, C. a ‘Sn Id Gases. either = .e-Turned or Plain Polished, Hu uasing, 
Halfe'Lunting,or Crystal Glass Cases, £20: in Silver Cases, £8 8g, 


Balance, vewelled in Rubies, as Strone Sterling Silver 
A nent end cadens Watch for Gentlemen's Weer, And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE. E.C., and 05° OLD BOND STREET, W. 


ALL GOODS SOLD AT MANUFACTURER ’S LOWEST NET 


“ HIGH-CLASS WATCH AT A MODERATE PRICE,” 
CASH PRICES, 





TUE 
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English Illustrated Slaguzins 


EDITED 


BY 


Sir WILLIAM INGRAM, Bart, and CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 





This High-class Literary and Artistic Magazine has been purchased 


by the Proprietors of the 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


The OCTOBER NUMBER, CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED, is now ready. 





PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


Office 


198 





Strand, London, 


WE. 





[0/6 ‘SWAN? [OG 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


10/6 
RUBBER RE SERVOIR, 


GOLD PEN 
IRIDIUM - TIPPED. 


POINTS. 


In merit and excellence the PEER 
of all PENS. 
In ease of writing delightful. 
One will outlast 13,000 steel pens, 
costing £11 
Once filled writes incessantly for 
O HOURS. 





The traveller’s indispensable re- 
quisite. 

The clergyman’s best help. 

The busy man’s time and money 
economiser. 

Inkstands and dipping dispensed 
with. 

THESE PENS ARE KNOWN THE WORLD 
OVER, AND WITHOUT RESERVATION 
WE GUARANTEE THEM PERFECT 
We require y Stee 4 and mane ri ng 


TOD D, and BARD, Manufacturers 
and Swan Fountain Pens, 93, 

LONDON, EA Established 
1845 


MABIE, 
‘ ld Pe 
CHE ‘APS IDE, 


A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 
Also for the Nursery, 
Roughness of the Skin, 
por Shaving, Ac. 


PRICE 


1/- 


In Three Tints, 


BLANCHE, 
NATURELLE, 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London 








FOR —— CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


EXTRACT hint ag PR Iv ATE 
ape: ng, * BE Fe »D 


THE MOST DELICIOUS, 
NUTRITIVE«& DIGESTIBLE. 


s, 6d., 28, 6d., 58., and 10s., 


emists, &c., Everywhere. 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


manly 


I cons Ger that, bi 
four « 


ther well- 
i we began 


LST, Re pally , 
GOLD MEDAL 
AWARDED 
HEALTH 
EXHIBITION 
LONDON. 

















t the 


ADAMS'S 


FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


“THE OLDEST AND 
|"*THE GON OF THE PERIOD. vag 


“THE QUEEN” 
~~ ls no hesitation in recommending its use,— 
853. 


Sol a by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &c. 
MasNvuractory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 











._--: 5 FOXACO LiMiTED 
PARAGON on "TAURUS 


OR ONE O6 THEIR OTHER 


So MARKS 


> ON EverreAMene 


Sas" 


UMBRELLAS & SUNSHADES ON THESE ‘ie 
ARE SOLD ATALL RESPECTABLE SHOPS. 








S WANBILL CORSETS 


(REGISTERED 


TENTH TYPE OF FIGURE. 
White or 21s. 


French Grey» 
“dl for Em- 


Specially designe 


straps give great support 

A Corset of proved success 

In BLACK ITALIAN CLOTH, 
28s. 6d. 


Key to Swanbill Corse 
illustrate sd by fourt en type 
of figure, post fre 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 


Ladies’ Warehouse, 


174, SLOANE STREET, 


BELGRAVIA, LONDON. 
New Ilustrated Catalogue now ready. 


Sydney, 1* 
Melb urne, 180, 
Calcutta, lsa4. 


Honours 


Price from 15 guineas; 


| or with B.-A. Locks, from 


puis Gun, 


| of 2000 Guns, Rifles, anc 


| Illustrated Catalogue, now ready, 


| manufacture 


| plement Sheets. 


DIRECT SERVICES from BRINDISI to EGYPT and the 


10 guineas. 


wherever shown, has always 
Why buy from Dealera when you can 


taken honours. 
Any gun sent on 


buy at half the price from the Maker? 


| approval on receipt of P.O.O., and remittance returned if, on 


"Target trialallowed. A choice 
olvers, ouee ng every novelty 
, "fre mm 508, to 3 guineas; B Ls. 
Send six stamps 
embracing eve Gun, 
Air -Cane and In 
Fires to 


receipt, it is me amrgnee yg rib 


in the trade 
Revolvers, from 68. 6d. to 100s. 


iver up to date; also 
For conversions, new harrels, Pin 
Central Fires, Muzzleloaders to Breechloaders, re-stocking, 
&c., we have a staff of men second to none in the trade. 
SPECIAL.—We sell Guna, &c., at one pro fit on first-ce 
Re-stocking, from 15 P 


Rifle, and Revo 


Central Fires Ta ym 30s 
altered to ¢ ._ B.-L., from 60s é 
aa. with Mar Li cka, including ne ~~ baw mers 
as new; Altering Locks to ay bound, 12 


2 and 33 comet Loveday Street, 
6. E. LE | . BIRMING HAM. Established 1850. 


Telegrams: “ Period, Birmingham.’ 


>») AWD. O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
M LONDON TO. 


FRO 
BOMBAY, G TAB AL TAR MALTA, BRIN 
1 . ADEN, and MADRAS, 


and making up 


Every week 


UUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, Po 
SA PAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, \ Fortnight 
TASMANIA, and ALEXANDRIA.. es . 

EAST. 
Cheap Return Tickets. 

For Particulars apply - the Company's SOens, 122, Leadenhall 

Street, Ef 25, Cockspur Street, London, &. 


| yj TALKER’S C RYSTAL CASE W ATCHES. 


An Illustrated Catal red — hes and Clocks at 


a rices sent free. son appl 
OHN WALKER, 77, "Cornhill ; ‘and 230, Regent Street. 


—_—_— 





Office 198, Strand, in the Paris h of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Ingram " Broruzas, 198, 6, Strand, aforesaid. —SaTuRDAY, SErTEmpen 30, 1893. 
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BY A. GESSNER. 





